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NOTICE 


A SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT to 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER will be issued on 
Saturday next. The outside pages will be devoted to 
Advertisements ; and to secure spaces orders should be 
given as early as possible and not later than the 21st 
inst. The paper will also contain a Story by EF. 
Benson (Author of ‘ Dodo,’ etc.). 








NOTES 


Tue arrival of the Queen at Windsor means incessant 
work for Her Majesty during the next few weeks. The 
proximity of the Royal borough to London renders it the 
most convenient centre for the transaction of State affairs 
and the reception of deputations such as that of the Swazis. 


Ir is probable that the Queen, according to the present 
programme for the future, will leave Windsor for Osborne 
on the 18th December. But meantime Her Majesty will 
entertain several ‘house parties’ at the Castle; and 
among the earliest guests will be the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York, on their return from Russia. The 
Heir Apparent will be the bearer of special missives from 
the Czar to the Queen-Empress, relative not only to his 
father’s death, but also to his marriage with Princess 
Alix, now Grand Duchess Alexandra, who is an especial 
favourite with her English grandmother. 


Arter visiting the Queen the Prirce of Wales will have 
shooting parties at Sandringham in December, and then 
after paying a flying visit to Marlborough House he is to be 
the guest of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild at Waddesdon 
and of Sir Henry James at Shoreham Place, in Kent. 
Meanwhile the Princess of Wales and her widowed sister 
the Czarevna are expected at Copenhagen on a visit to 
their parents the King and Queen of Denmark. 


Amonc Her Majesty’s guests at Osborne, during 
Christmastide will be the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Louise Marchioness of Lorne, and the Marquis, 
and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg. It is still 
doubtful whether in view of the death of the Czar the 
usual festivities will take place. 


Ir is undeniable that the enlente cordiale which at 
present exists between Great Britain and Russia has caused 
the direst heartburnings in France. But let it not be 
forgotten that however great the goodwill of the Czar 
Nicholas himself, the constant aim of his immediate 
advisers is to encroach not only on Afghan but on Persian 
territory. It is well known to diplomatists that while the 
Bear is scratching on our Indian frontier he has yet 
another paw ready to be laid on the dominions of the 
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Shah. Teheran not Kabul is likely to be the next scene 
of Muscovite enterprise. 





Tue Duke of York will not be present at the marriage 
of Prince Adolphus of Teck with I ady Margaret Grosvenor 
on Thursday the 29th instant, but the Duchess of York 
will surely be present at her brother’s nuptials. The 
Duke of Connaught, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, 
and the Duke of Cambridge will also be present at the 
ceremony, as also Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone—a wonderful 
concession of the G.O.M. when the Duke of Westminster's 
famous sale of Mr. Gladstone’s portrait is considered. 
After the marriage the Duke and Duchess of Teck will 
pay a visit to Captain and Lady Florence Duncombe, 
at Calwich Abbey, near Ashbourne. 





Tuat charming lady Princess Louis of Battenberg, 
daughter of our Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
and sister of the Czarevna-Elect, had a particularly bad 
time of it when crossing from Flushing to Queenborough 
during the severe gale of Wednesday. Her Highness 
after bidding adieu to the Queen at Windsor has left for 
Malta where she will join her husband. 


Tue tribute sent by the Queen Regent of Spain to the 
Czar's obsequies consisted of an exquisite wreath of 
porcelain roses furnished by Mr. Solomon the well-known 
Piccadilly florist. 





Tue Duchess of Albany will in January next go with 
her children to the Villa Nevada, at Cannes; but she is 
expected at Osborne some time during the winter. 





CHATsworTn, where at no very distant period there were 
no bell-pulls, has had within its walls a particularly dis- 
tinguished company during Derby race-week, including 
Prince and Princess Furstenberg, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Lord and Lady Londonderry, the Portuguese 
Minister, Lord and Lady Warwick, Lord Curzon, Mr. 
Victor Cavendish, M.P., Lady Helen Stewart, Lady 
Gosford, Lady Alice Stanley, and Sir Charles Hartopp. 
On Tuesday the East Moor afforded some excellent sport 
to the grouse drivers, but, as elsewhere, the weather might 
have been mended. 





Tue Prince of Wales has lent his yacht Aline for the 
second time to Lord and Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, 
in which vessel they will immediately start for a long 
cruise in the Mediterranean. 


Tue health of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha has 
given serious apprehension to his relatives and many 
friends, and it is very probable that he will be unable to 
attend the late Czar’s funeral at St. Petersburg. Never- 
theless he is expected in this country early next month on 
visits to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
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Tuere are no better nurseries of staunch and patriotic 
unionism than those pleasant little clubs at Oxford, the 
Canning and the Chatham, in which, at every meeting, the 
assembled company pledges itself with due solemnity to 
the toast of ‘Church and Queen.’ To all of the hundreds 
of men in whose minds the memory of those Nocles 
Ambrosiane lingers Mr. Balfour's clear avowal of Wednesday 
will be welcome almost beyond expression. ‘ Resistance 
to the destruction of the Empire, resistance to the 
destruction of the Constitution, resistance to the destruc- 
tion of the Church.’ Such are the watchwords of the 
Unionist party, and it is with no common joy that we record 
Mr. Balfour's stalwart enunciation of the three great and 
mutually interdependent principles which bind the party 
together: and they are principles upon which the Unionists 
at large will brook no trifling. 


But the necessity for construction, for social legislation 
which shall be useful, because harmonious with just prin- 
ciple, was not omitted. The working classes, to whom 
the Sunderland speech was addressed principally, may 
rest assured that when our party returns to office (an 
event which will happen shortly after the present 
Administration plucks up courage to face the electorate), 
special attention will be given ‘to the furtherance of 
those projects of social legislation on which they have 
set their hearts.’ 





MEANWHILE, at Newcastle the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations was giving voice to the genuine 
anxiety of the Conservative party for measures, not mere 
promises of measures, calculated to alleviate the sufferings 
of those among our fellow subjects upon whom has fallen 
the heaviest of all burdens in the shape of compulsory and 
half-starved idleness. To Mr. Maltman Barry belongs 
the credit of introducing the exceedingly thorny subject 
of the unemployed; while Sir James Rankin, as chair- 
man, made the valuable suggestion that powers to assist 
emigrants should be given to the County Councils and 
Municipalities. No more complex problem faces legisla- 
tors ; but it is more statesmanlike to face it than to divert 
public attention by schemes for the destruction of the 
Constitution. 





In Sir Edward Clarke’s speech on London Govern- 
ment at the Constitutional Club there was no uncertainty. 
The value of the Farrer-Courtney report is that ‘it 
supplies us with the premisses from which the Commis- 
sioners have drawn a wrong and illogical conclusion, 
but from which we can quite easily draw the right 
one.’ Exactly: Lord Salisbury and Sir Edward Clarke 
agree in principle with the eminent writer who has 
contributed to our columns several articles on the subject 
which have attracted well-merited attention. 





Not without quiet amusement do we learn from a 
Hamburg contemporary that the National Observer is a 
Liberal Journal which, on the great question of interven- 
tion in the East, has broken a lance half-heartedly in 
favour of the leader of its party. Seeing that the article 
was headed ‘A False Move’ and that the heading was 
the keynote of the article, we can but conclude that the 
English language presents some difficulty to our commen- 
tators abroad. 

‘Honour to whom honour is due.’ To a correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazelle belongs the credit of having 
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declared that the inquest in what was called the Soho 
mystery was in the highest degree unsatisfactory: and 
now the mystery has been solved by the confession of the 
murderer. In the face of this service to society at large 
the tone of the reports of Read’s trial, a tone distinctly 
calculated to prejudice the chances of the prisoner, is the 
more to be regretted. 





Mr. Aseuiru, who is not devoid of the sense of humour, 
no doubt extracted a good deal of amusement from the 
lecture delivered to him by those eminent lawyers, Canon 
Scott-Holland and Mr. John Hawke, on the subject of 
betting on race-courses. The amateurs were certain that 
the law was being maladministered, because they were 
certain of the meaning of the law. The lawyer, careful 
not to express any firm opinion as to the law, was still 
clearly of the contrary opinion ; and he ended by snubbing 
the enthusiasts politely. But the jam of courtesy did not 
quite disguise the flavour of the purge of common sense ; 
for we note that the 7'imes omits the conventional ending of 
a report of a deputation, Nobody seems to have thanked 
the Home Secretary before the deputation withdrew to 
reflect upon the futility of reliance upon obiler dicta, 





Sir C. Rivers Witson who has just resigned his position 
as Controller of the National Debt sails for the United 
States in the Majestic on Wednesday next. He is going 
on a mission on behalf of the European holders of Central 
Pacific Railway securities to endeavour to improve their 
position and to effect an arrangement of the Company's 
debt to the Government. The ability of Sir Rivers Wilson 
was demonstrated in the reorganisation of the finances of 


Egypt which he carried out, but his present task is not an 4 


easy one. He will be accompanied as Secretary by Mr. 
C. A. Reeve, 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘ The thriving prospects of 
German particularism must be held as satisfactory by 
admirers of the old order of things as they are dis- 
tasteful to the young Prussian overlord. The oppres- 
siveness of the military system has long been resented 
by the people of those States which bear the brunt 
without reaping the benefit and glory thereof. The 
action, therefore, of the Grand Duke of Baden and the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria in exchanging legations once 
more, and thereby emphasising the still unabrogated 
nationality of two prominent German states, is at once 
popular and significant; and there are many who incline 
to prophesy to the young Emperor the possibility of a 
speedy and rude awakening from his autocratic dreams.’ 





Our policy in Morocco seems to exemplify the 
diplomatic maxim, reculer pour mieux sauler, and the 
Spaniards, whose sensitiveness is most acute in all that 
regards their ancient conquerors, nay be forgiven if they 
interpret Mr, Satow’s concessions to their detriment and 
to the facilitating of British aggression. It was after 
prodigious negotiation and true Oriental procrastination 
that the Moorish Sultan had been led to waive the 
uncovering of European ambassadors in his presence and 
the bringing by them of presents in the guise of tribute. 
And now Mr, Satow has let go the Sisyphus stone, which 
had needed such prodigies of diplomacy to push up, and 
the Moors—as much as any—have been amazed to find 
him bring presents from Queen Victoria and uncover for 
hours in the African sun, This may be pronounced 
degrading, but it seems to have secured concessions 
hitherto unhoped for. 


Tue question of uncovering is by no means newin the 
annals of our diplomacy. When James II. introduced the 
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ench usage of receiving embassies covered, it was con- 
ered the arrogation of a dignity never before claimed 
y an English Sovereign. Charles II. had remarked that 
> was indifferent so long as ambassadors did not insist on 
is putting on his own hat. Moreover, Saxon reluctance 
» kowtow has caused endless difficulty in China. 














Our French correspondent writes : ‘ Though Lord Rose- 
ry’s speech at the Guildhall is somewuat in the nature 
ancient history, a word must be said as to the impres- 
on it created here. The olive branch proffered by the 
rime Minister has been accepted without enthusiasm and 
rictly sous bénéfice d’inventaire. The entire press has 
empered its benevolence with irony. Even the staid 
‘emps, courteous as a rule and conciliatory, likens Lord 
Rosebery to a political pendulum and notes in sorrow 
ather than in anger that it would be well for so important 
b personage to know his own mind on occasion, With so 
uch nearer home to cause him anxiety Lord Rosebery 
may be merely chagrined to learn that his prestige in 
‘rance is at a very low ebb, but such is in fact the case, 
ll y a belle luretle that he has ceased to be taken seriously. 
xiven the relations at present existing between England 
nd France, this will not be regarded generally as an ideal 
tate of things. 













‘Mucu to the surprise of the political seer and prophet 
he Chamber is showing a measure of sweet reasonableness 
s welcome as it was unlooked for, Positively the 
ssembly boasts for the moment a majority hostile to 

wrongheadedness, The debates may be read without 
fear of apoplexy brought on by indignation. Day after 
day we are treated to the gratifying spectacle of the 
Socialists playing their evil little game to their own 
complete confusion. Their pretensions, blatantly announced 
during the recess, to hold the Cabinet in the hollow 
of their thieving hands, are proving an empty boast. The 
behaviour of the Deputies is so exemplary, their common 
sense is so conspicuously to the fore, that, mirabi/e dictu, 
the question is being mooted, openly and _ seriously, 
whether the Government may not be able to achieve the 
unheard-of distinction of passing a law, a small inconsider- 
able law, as well as the Budget. A little more and we 
shall only venture to take the name of M. Dupuy in vain 
beneath our breath. 


‘Tue scandals at Cempuis were the occasion of the first 
to the Socialists. An egregious 
personage, one Robin, was at the head of a charitable 
school for orphan girls and boys at the place in question. 
In this fantastic establishment the two sexes were treated 
as one, and the instruction afforded was chiefly in irreli- 
gion and anti-patriotism. To vary the programme an 
under-master would signalise himself from time to time 
by a disgraceful outrage on one of his pupils. Were the 
offence too crying to be stifled, Robin would dismiss his 
assistant witha certificate of good conduct. None too 
soon he was himself dismissed by the Government. 
Clearly in Robin the Socialists had a martyr after their 
own heart. They espoused his cause, left no stone 
unturned to procure his reinstatement, and as a final 
resource engineered an interpellation. Their argument ran 
that Robin, the incarnation in reality of all civic virtues, 
was the victim of clerical machinations, ‘The Chamber 
decided by an immense majority that he was an unsavoury 
scamp. It should be recorded that some of his defenders 
attained to the dignity of being ashamed of themselves, 
to the extent of refusing to vote for their quondam 
protégé, 

‘A penate of wider interest but alike in its result was 
the outcome of an interpellation by M. Prudent-Dervillers. 
Work for the unemployed was the well-worn theme of this 
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gentleman’s plaint. By the aid of cooked statistics 
obtained from untrustworthy sources he attempted to 
show that never before had so large a proportion of the 
working classes been out of employment. His remedy, 
of course, was a wholesale intervention of the State. 
The hours of labour should be fixed, a minimum wage 
guaranteed and work provided by the simple expedient 
of starting gigantic enterprises with money raised on loan. 
In reply to these modest demands M. Dupuy gave us one 
of the best speeches he has ever made: a really good 
speech indeed. It made havoc of his adversary’s sophisms, 
and pleaded forcibly for the necessity of using common 
sense in attempting to solve the social question. Aide-toi 
l Etat t aidera was the burden of his discourse. By another 
thumping majority the Chamber endorsed the wise con- 
clusions of its leader. 


‘Arew more “ falls’’ of this uncompromising stamp, 
and the Socialists’ brazen confidence in their destiny may 
be shaken. They have other reasons too for apprehension. 
There is a split of gratifying dimensions in their ranks. 
A portion of the party is in favour of a general strike ; 
another and not insignificant section, the Guesdistes, is 
against this drastic measure. The seeds of discord were 
sown at the recent congress at Nantes. They have now 
ripened and are bearing admirable fruit. With a little 
patience we may live to see the drama of the Kilkenny 
cats re-enacted, though not it is to be feared with such 
absolutely decisive results. In the meantime there is 
this to be thankful for that the Socialist scarecrow is for 
the moment less awe-inspiring than it was only a month 
ago. 

‘I sre that some of your papers write of the projected 
naval harbour at Port-en-Bessin as if it were in a fair way 
towards realisation. In reality the scheme is in the most 
embryonic stage. The proposal is the outcome of certain 
admitted weaknesses of Cherbourg—Cherbourg is at pre- 
sent exposed to bombardment ; but I have the personal 
authority of M. Edouard Lockroy for stating that the 
Naval Commission of Inquiry will recommend the 
strengthening of the latter port. It is not improbable that 
the French Admiralty will rest content with acting on 
this advice, as the construction of the new harbour would 
involve an immense outlay, and money is passing scarce,’ 





WE reopen our notes at the last moment in order to 
state the precise situation with regard to the prospects ot 
a race for the -merica Cup next year. That Lord Dun- 
raven wrote to make certain definite proposals as to the 
conditions of a contest is well known. The reception 
given to those proposals by the authorities in New York 
was not, at first, favourable ; but recent telegrams tend to 
show that the spirit of sweet reasonableness is likely to 
prevail, that some at least of the proposed conditions will 
be accepted, and that, in spite of the disadvantages under 
which an English challenger must always labour, there is 
still a chance of an America Cup Race of 1895. 


PHILADELPHIA: OR, BROTHERLY LOVE 
(Ain—Off to Philadelphia) 


Tue Nation met in Rutland Square, 
The rival tickets all were there 
To hear the manifesto of McCarthy, 
For throughout the recent ructions 
He had issued no instructions 
or the guidance of the Parliamentary Parthy, 
In re the late lamented Whip’s 


And other Governmental tips, 
The Chairman he protested vi ef arte 





















That he never had a notion 
That the same would cause emotion 
In the bosom of the Parliamentary Party. 


Though some were spoiling for a fight, 
He hoped sincerely that they might 
Appear to be unanimous and hearty, 
Or there wouldn’t be a vestige 
Of the old peculiar prestige 
Like a halo round the Parliamentary Party. 


No doubt they would be giad to hear 
The Paris funds were floating clear, 
And now, with stock in hand on which to start, he 
Would demand a revolution 
In the British Constitution 
From the puppets of the Parliamentary Party. 


Fair fortune all across her face 
Was smiling on the Keltic race 
From Kerry to the crofters of Cromarty, 
And the scene would still be brighter 
If the gentle dynamiter 
Could be free to join the Parliamentary Party. 
* * * * * 
This much they tell, but fail to tell 
Just how the swift shillelaghs fell, 
What coats were trailed about civili Marte ; 
For in camera obscura 
They had managed to ensure a 
Privy audit for the Parliamentary Party. 
O. S. 


THE PREMIER AT GLASGOW 


ORD ROSEBERY should give up the habit of 
thinking aloud. His speeches may be carefully 
prepared, but they read suspiciously as if he publishes 
his jokes and leaves the argument to take care of 
itself. And, being a person of ingenuous mind, he 
is constantly making admissions which reduce his 
positive statements to chaos. Take, for example, the 
passage in his Glasgow speech about the resolution 
against the House of Lords. He attempts to show 
that the edict, once registered, can never be rescinded. 
Why? Because ‘it would be very difficult for a 
Conservative leader, however powerful he might be, to 
ask the House of Commons formally once more to put 
round its neck the collar and chain which the resolution 
would remove.’ Yet, in another sentence, he allows 
that the next election may give ‘life, renewed life, to 
the House of Lords.” That is to say the resolution 
has none of the mysterious power which he attempts 
to claim for it; and, in the very possible event of a 
Conservative return, it would remain purely inopera- 
tive, if it did not disappear altogether. Equally 
muddled are his disquisitions on Second Chambers. 
Does he object to the House of Lords because it is 
too strong or not strong enough? We cannot tell, 
and we doubt if Lord Rosebery has ever really tackled 
the difficulty. He dislikes Single Chambers because 
they are movable and untrustworthy, and he quotes 
with aproval Mr. Gladstone’s saying that the United 
States Senate is the most perfect effort of human 
genius. That body, however, as the Premier must be 
aware, has recently hacked and mangled the Wilson 
Tariff Bill into an absolutely unrecognisable condition. 
Nevertheless, the House of Commons is not to be over- 
ridden ; and so his ideal resolves itself into a powerful 
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Fatuity 


revisional assembly which shall never revise. 
can be carried no farther than that. 

As an effort to explain and strengthen the Bradford 
pronouncement, the Glasgow speech has miscarried 
pitiably. Nor can the Prime Minister be congratulated 
on his defence of the past conduct of the Government. 
With feelings akin to amazement, we read that ‘the 
programme of 1892 contemplated for its realisation a 
long series of years, uninterrupted and prosperous in 
their character. Yet, at the outset, the country did 
not supply the Government with a sufficient majority ; so 
the programme had no business to be introduced at all. 
Secondly, the Queen’s speech of 1893 contained material 
enough for a dozen-Sessions of Parliament. ‘ Having 
given solemn pledges to the country, we could not well 
do otherwise than lay cur whole programme before the 
country as a mark of sincerity.’ If Lord Rosebery had 
tried, he could not have framed a more complete 
contradiction to the Radical calumnies about Tory 
obstruction. By his own admission at least half the 
business was for show merely. ‘The Registration Bill 
was not meant to pass, and the Local Veto Bill was not 
meant to pass. Yet for two Sessions the former 
measure was introduced—first in one shape, then 
in another—and solemnly debated. A more deli- 
berate waste of time cannot possibly be conceived, 
though Lord Rosebery waxes mightily indignant 
with the Tory members for blocking the Labour Arbi- 
tration Bill. Asa matter of fact they did nothing of 
the sort; the plain statement of the case being that it 
was discarded by the Government in favour of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, the Equalisation of Rates Bill 
and another measure or two. But, even if the charge 
were true, how could the Opposition know which pro- 
posal was a sham, and which a reality? Lord Rosebery 
did not declare to win with Equalisation of Rates, and 
direct Mr. Shaw Lefevre to wear the primrose cap, 
while clothing Mr. Morley in the second colours of the 
stable. To all appearances they were riding inde- 
pendently, and the jockey on the non-favourite won. If 
only, as Mr. Healy has petulantly remarked, the Premier 
would go as straight in politics as he does on the turf! 
But he does not ; and, ir particular, he cannot be com- 
plimented on his discovery that the Evicted Tenants 
Bill ‘might have been amended in Committee, when 
everybody knows that in the Commons it was closured 
by compartments. If he means in Committee of the 
House of Lords, the obvious rejoinder is that that body, 
on his own showing, has no business to assert its 
individuality at all. 

We do not think it worth while to dwell upon Lord 
Rosebery’s weak irascibility. He gets very angry with 
Lord Salisbury for accusing him of speaking with his 
tongue in his cheek. A few lines lower down we light 
upon the pointless tu quoque ‘where was Lord 
Salisbury’s tongue?’ The truth is that this very 
transient and embarrassed politician does not know his 
own mind for two minutes together. He can find no 
better excuse for postponing Scots Disestablishment in 
favour of Welsh than that Wales is more solidly 
Radical than Scotland. In other words his policy 
though ‘ vast, is nothing more nor less than the most 
cynical vote-mongering. Again he promises a Locai 
Veto Bill which will ‘need all the force of a 
great Parliamentary majority, and all the time that 
a Parliamentary Session can give you.’ He adds, with- 
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out pausing to take breath, that he cannot offer any- 
thing like a Parliamentary Session, and he has already 
admitted that his majority is inadequate. Mr. 
Gladstone used to balance one sentence with another, 
but he never perpetrated such an abysmal series of 
contradictions as this. Lord Rosebery has become utterly 
befogged, and with the possible exception of foreign 
politics, he touches upon no subject without hopelessly 
confusing it. ‘The cause of this obfuscation of intellect 
may not be easy to discover. The phenomenon exists, 
however, and it waxes with each fresh appearance. 
Wherefore we wish the Radicals joy of their Leader, 
and Mr. Labouchere fresh satisfaction in his Peer- 
Premier. 


MR. BALFOUR AT NEWCASTLE 


HE subject of Mr. Balfour’s speech at Newcastle 
was imposed upon him, When Ministers have 
deliberately thrown every order of legislative work 
aside for the purpose of provoking, if only they can, 
an angry constitutional conflict, there is but one thing 
available to the speakers of the Opposition. Perhaps 
it would be more precise to say, there are two aspects 
of one theme. ‘The last desperate manceuvre chosen by 
the politicians who can be described compendiously as 
the small change of Mr. Gladstone, may be approached 
solely in its character of party dodge, or again the 
Opposition speaker may prefer to insist on the mis- 
chievous nature of the purpose for which the conflict is 
professedly undertaken—the constitutional end that is, 
not the secret electioneering one. The use of the one 
line of approach does not necessitate the neglect of the 
other. Mr. Balfour attacked the scraggy political pro- 
gramme announced by Lord Rosebery at Bradford on 
both lines with great force. 

He would we are sure give us no thanks for saying 
that there was any novelty in his exposure of the real 
character of this so-called attack on the Lords, which is 
really no more than the expression of a wish that it could 
be made possible and profitable to fall upon them with a 
good prospect of popular support. Lord Rosebery had 
already told us all there can be to know. The House of 
Lords, so he said with weak candour, is to be destroyed 
for exactly the same reason as the Church of Scotland. 
The first is to fall because it is a Tory caucus, the 
second because its manses are centres of Tory influence. 
Our Premier is a friend to Second Chambers, and has 
given his word that he is no enemy to Established 
Churches, but the first must be obedient to his 
lordship’s party, and the second must be useful to it 
at the polls, or it will at once become necessary to 
endeavour to destroy them. No critic of Lord Rose- 
bery’s could have demonstrated half as forcibly as his 
own words have done that to him all politics are on the 
level on which they stand in the estimate of the Irish 
American boss. In the opinion of both the great end 
of government is to bring themselves into office, and 
keep themselves there, and institutions are of value 
just in so far as they serve these great ends. Mr. 
Balfour was particularly happy in his ridicule of the 
astonishing reason given by Lord Rosebery for attacking 
the Upper House now, when there is no real discontent 
with it outside of an insignificant clique of agitators, 
whom it would be too complimentary to call doctrinaires. 
His comparison of the politician who wishes tu recast 
the House of Lords now when there is no popular 
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agitation, lest there should be one in future, to the 
dentist who should propose to remove a sound tooth for 
fear that it may some day ache, is the kind of image 
which will not only stick, but which insinuates an 
argument. ‘The dentist too is a proved bungler who is 
proposing the extraction of a sound grinder to hide his 
failure to deal with a simple case of stopping. 

The most forcible portion of Mr. Balfour’s speech, at 
least to those who can enjoy the application of 
reasoning to politics, was that in which he dealt directly 
with the question whether an alteration in the con- 
stitution of the Lords is called for by any proof that it 
has failed in the discharge of its functions. This is 
really the preliminary question which, if reason had 
the share it is theoretically entitled to in the conduct 
of politics, ought to be asked before any change, or 
even contemplation of the possibility of change, is 
allowed to be suggested. An institution is good or 
not good according to its working, not according to 
the method by which the men who work it are 
recruited. On Lord Rosebery’s own principles an 
efficient Second Chamber (to use his own foreign term 
for our own Upper House) should act as a conservative 
force, and a check on the despotic power of the first, 
without offering a merely blind resistance to all 
legislation. No Second Chamber in the world discharges 
these functions so effectually and also so moderately as 
the House of Lords. Its real enemies attack it, not 
because it fails in its duties, but because it discharges 
them too effectually. Mr. Balfour asked his audience 
to judge the House of Lords and to estimate its value 
by what it does, not by errors it may have committed 
in the past, and still less by some third-hand doctri- 
naire pedantry of men who value an institution not by 
its intrinsic value, but by the question whether its con- 
stitution conforms to some speculative standard. If the 
country has not lost all political faculty there can be 
no doubt as to the answer he will receive. 


IRISH INDISCRETION 


O this day few Irishmen rightly understand the 
original, radical reason against the repeal of the 
Union, otherwise called Home Rule. They know, of 
course, that the feeling of objection is extremely strong, 
and they possibly have some inkling of the fact that no 
Gladstonian breast is quite without it. But of most 
Irishmen it is true that they cannot, or will not, admit 
this objection to their consciousness through the right 
channel of candour; if they did, they would imme- 
diately think more generously of us and more wisely of 
Repeal. ‘Lhe consideration that underlies the whole 
body of our repugnance to Home Rule is, that the 
population of Ireland is almost entirely Irish. 

It will be understood, we hope, that this explanation 
is offered in a serious and practical spirit; but lest 
there should be any suspicion of flippancy, the state- 
ment shall be made in another way. Let us say, then, 
that if the natives of Ireland were Scottish, and ifa 
large and constant majority of its population believed 
that they would get on better with a sub-government 
of their own, many an Englishman would think 
differently about Home Rule for Ireland. Strong 
objections would remain, of course, and every good 
Scottish head would acknowledge them; but one thing 
there would be no doubt about. A Scotsman’s Ireland 
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would be governed wisely and quietly. In the country 
milder demonstrations of popular feeling would replace 
maiming and murder ; in the council chamber debate 
would be carried on with a smaller display of chivalric 
sentiment—perhaps, fewer sobs, fewer tears; but not 
without justice, circumspection, order, and loyalty to 
common obligations. Now that is a very serious differ- 
ence in the eyes of practical men, and it is one which 
the Irish leaders—the gentlemen who ask to be placed 
in their various factions over the Irish people—never 
allow us to forget. Justice, discretion, decency, loyalty 
to common obligations? They spend half their time 
in charging each other with a total want of all such 
qualities, and never fail to make the accusation good. 

Even when Mr. Justin McCarthy (who really ought 
never to have set foot in the galley of which he is 
nominal chief) rises after long silence to explain the 
matter of certain little cheques we can but shake our 
heads over the apology. ‘The cheques were the famous 
contributions of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth 
to the Parliamentary Fund of the party which rounded 
on Mr. Parnell: Mr. McCarthy’s party, that is to say, 
and the supporters of the Gladstonian Government as 
it was and as it is. And the use of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary fund? Its use is to defray the expenses of 
the gentlemen of this party where they sit to support 
the Gladstonian Government ; though of course with the 
ultimate design of embarrassing all legislative business 
till they succeed in breaking the Union. Unfortunately, 
Lord Tweedmouth made public announcement of these 
subscriptions, with intent to invite more; for what 
should the simple soul of a Whip desire if not that an 
Irish party which keeps the Government in office should 
be made comfortable? But Lord Tweedmouth forgot 

Irish honour in remembering the attenuation of the 
Irish Parliamentary Fund. To publish those subscrip- 
tions !—to publish them !—when only a little while before 
some of the most eloquent, fiery, and high-minded 
of Anti-Parnellites had repelled with Krakatoan 
vehemence the insinuation that their party ever had, 
would, or could sit down under the insult of pecuniary 
aid from their Liberal colleagues of the Gladstonian 
majority. An extraordinary blunder, this of Lord 
‘'weedmouth’s. It even went so far as to make known 
that both cheques (each was for a hundred pounds) had 
been sent direct to Mr. McCarthy, in response to a 
circular petition from the managers of the Parliamentary 
Fund! Of course Mr. Healy and some other high- 
toned members of the Irish party were inexpressibly 
outraged by the acceptance of this money, and yet 
more by the asking for it. A shindy of no mere passing 
character at once broke out amongst the Irish parlia- 
mentarians, and still it works disruptively. Half the 
party is still weeping blood and tears at what looks so 
much like a betrayal of Irish honour and independence, 
—and all out in the newspapers ! 

At length Mr. McCarthy explains the matter— 
smoothingly, ‘or so no doubt he hopes. He has 
four things to say about these cheques: (1) That he 
sees no harm in sticking to them; (2) that he thought 
both cheques came spontaneously, and that he did not 
know till afterwards (‘till long afterwards,’ according 
to the Daily Chronicle report) that they were in 
response to a circular; (3) that the issue of that 
circular ‘was the blunder of a clerk’, and (4) that 
it would have better become certain of his parlia- 
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mentary colleagues 
in the matter, instead of checking the poor in..ow of 
subscriptions by crying out about the dependence of 
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the Irish Party on Liberal Whips. As to the first of 
these answers, it can only renew, and perhaps enrage, 
the whole difference of feeling and opinion. The 
second answer, in which Mr. McCarthy says he thought 
the cheques came spontaneously, and did not know till 
afterwards that they were in response to a circular, will 
send his enemies to read again Lord Tweedmouth’s 
letter enclosing the cheques : where they will see that 
the circular was then and there referred to. As the 
cheques dropped into Mr. McCarthy’s hand he read in 
Lord Tweedmouth’s covering epistle : ‘ I hope contribu- 
tions will come freely in, in response to your circular.’ 
The third answer speaks, at the least, of so loose a way 
of doing business that it might get Mr. McCarthy and 
his country into no end of trouble were he Prime 
Minister of Ireland. ‘The blunder of « clerk!” As 
for the fourth answer, we like it least of all. It seems 
to come to this: Supposing that an Irish party in the 
House of Commons does appear to have taken money 
from allies and representatives of the Government of 
the day, it is very wrong for any member of the party 
(the matter becoming known) to complain of it publicly. 
And for this reason ; the inevitable result must be the 
raising of a scandal that will stop other subscriptions 
for the party's benefit: which is just what has 
happened. 

The repetition of tales like these provokes and main- 
tains a belief that Ireland would be in uncommonly 
bad hands were her government committed to the pick 
of her Parliament men. True, we are often told that 
at any rate we should secure the country’s everlasting 
gratitude did we consent to break the irksome bond 
which, etc. etc. But just as often do we get fresh 
lessons on the value of Irish gratitude. Hasn't Mr. 
Jobn Morley been trying his hardest to break the irk- 
some bond? Has any man shown a more convinced 
desire to undo the Union? Not one. Yet what do we 
hear now from the Isle of Sentiment ? The Lord Mayor 
and corporation of Dublin, turning on Mr. Morley, rend 
him with both the inner and the outer tusk of denun- 
ciation! Mr. Balfour (now about the most popular 
Briton in Ireland) was once ‘ base, brutal, and bloody’; 
but at any rate he knew how to rule, and was neither 
cold-hearted nor a ‘fiend.’ It is now discovered that 
Mr. Morley is both; and what is more, that he has ‘a 
tone and manner’ of the most offensive description. 
This he showed most markedly when he told a deputa- 
tion from the Dublin ‘Town Council the other day that 
certain criminals (otherwise ‘ martyrs”) would not be 
released from gaol. Therefore, and because they con- 
ceive that the whole conduct of Mr. Morley and the 
administration he belongs to is callous and deceptive, 
the mayor and corporation condemn the Government 
in general and the Chief-Secretary in particular; 
desiring the Prime Minister and Mr. McCarthy to take 
due note of the decree. And then, the Dublin press on 
Mr. Morley ! —‘ Insolent,’ ‘a plagiarist of Balfour with- 
out Balfour’s strength, ‘a stucco Jittérateur and shoddy 
statesman, a ‘ mere fraud,’ a ‘common trick-of-the-loop 
politician, and a dozen other contemptible things. 
He is to clear out. And really, it does seem as if, 
after all, Ireland would be much happier under Mr, 
Balfour and sound government, 
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IN VIEW OF THE ELECTION 
Naa Thursday will see the election of a new 


School Board for London. We must confess to 
a feeling of relief that the controversy that has been 
raging for months past round the doings of the present 
Board is coming to an end or at the least is entering 
on a new phase. For the existing state of things the 
majority is in no way to blame. They have done their 
work wisely and patiently in the face of ‘obstruction 
and provocation unparalleled in the annals of the Board. 
But all has been said that can be said, and now it is the 
turn of the electors. ‘I'he issue presented to them is as 
clear as daylight. Every one who gees to the poll 
on Thursday will cast his vote for or against the main- 
tenance of Christian teaching in the schools. We are 
aware that this simple statement of the case wounds 
certain Progressive susceptibilities. The Secularists, 
astute enough to see that the time has not yet come 
for a proposal to banish the Bible from the Schools, 
have pushed to the front men who pose as the friends of 
the fullest system of religious teaching attainable under 
the circumstances, and as staunch supporters of the 
Compromise of 1871. A glance at the meaning and 
scope of that compromise will be sufficient to show the 
worthlessness of such pretensions. Instruction, it 
aflirmed, was to be given in the principles of morality 
and religion. No one denies that the Christian religion 
was meant, nor was any serious objection raised when, 
to prevent the possibility of doubt, the present Board 
inserted the word Christian before religion. To the 
majority of the Board it seemed, as itseemed to the 
Bishop of Oxford, impossible to teach the principles of 
the Christian religion without reference to the cardinal 
dectrines of Christianity, such fundamental truths that 
is as are accepted by all denominations of Christians. 
I'rom a foundation laid otherwise the fabric of Judaism, 
Buddhism or Unitarianism would be just as likely to 
spring as that of Christianity. Jor all religions have 
some common elements. But the present majority, to 
quote the words of Mr. Riley, ‘maintain the Com- 
promise in the sense that the Bible is to be explained 
ina Christian though undenominational manner ; and 
that under it the fundamental tenets of Christianity, 
common to all Christian bodies, are to be teught.’ The 
Compromise is in no danger in their hands, and despite 
the nonsense that has been talked and written about 
Sacerdotalism and the Athanasian Creed there is no 
disposition on the part of any one to introduce 
denominational teaching into the schools. 

In what sense, then, do the Progressives maintain 
the Compromise? Ask Mr. Stuart Headlam, who 
admits that he is opposed to the attempt to teach 
either the principles, dogmas, or doctrines of religion, 
ignoring the fact that instruction in the principles of 
religion is enjoined by the Compromise to which he 
professes to adhere. Or take a lesson from Dr. Clifford, 
in whose view Trinitarianism is excluded equally with 
Unitarianism from the scope of the teacher. Is it to 
be wondered at that the Bishop of London sees in such 
utterances evidence of an attempt to degrade the 
character of Christian teaching ? or that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lord Salisbury have pronounced 
openly in favour of the party which is pledged to 
maintain Christian teaching, in fact as well as in 
name?’ Let the Progressives appeal from the sober 
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and deliberate judgment of such men to the contro- 
versial amenities of a Copeland Bowie, or the political 
rancour of a T. P. O'Connor, who has flouted the 
authority of the accredited ruler of his Church in this 
country. Let them draw what comfort they can from 
the approbation of that fortuitous concourse of irre- 
concilable atoms, drifted together by the convergent 
streams of religious and political jealousy, the Bible 
Education Council, of which the unhappy Archdeacon 
of London was once the spokesman and apologist. Let 
them charm their ears, if they will, with the roaring of 
the young lions of the Daily Chronicle, a journal 
which has long ago abandoned argument for abuse, 
and revels in personalities which it has neither the 
courage to repeat nor the grace to withdraw. ‘The 
electors have but to see the issue distinctly, freed from 
the clouds of misrepresentation and prejudice with 
which it has been so liberally obscured, and they will 
have no difficulty in determining who are the true 
supporters of the Compromise. 

One other feature of the contest deserves a word of 
comment. A feeling of discontent if not of insubordina- 
tion has manifested itself among the teachers. Imagining 
that a slight had been cast upon them which was never 
intended, some of them have been led to memorialise the 
Board in a way which, if permitted, would be subver- 
sive of all discipline. The irritation to which we allude 
has been fostered by the Progressives to serve their own 
purposes, and certain members of the party have not 
scrupled to invite the help of teachers in their canvass, 
a proceeding for which they were called to account very 
properly by the Board. Now the Board School teachers 
of London are on the whole an excellent body of men 
and women. In the great majority of cases their 
teaching leaves nothing to be desired. But they must 
not imagine that they are indispensable, or that their 
places could not be filled very shortly, in case of neces- 
sity, by others of equal integrity and ability. Nor 
must it be thought that they have any legitimate cause 
of complaint. ‘They entered the service of the Board 
with a clear understanding of what was required of them, 
and, if in some few instances they have misread the 
Compromise, the Board has done its best to help them 
out of their difficulty by offering to relieve them of 
the duty of giving religious instruction without pre- 
judice to their position. It is idle to suggest that the 
simple truths embodied in the Circular are beyond the 
apprehension of children, or that the instruction issued 
with regard to religious teaching is liable to constant 
variation at the caprice of a chance majority on the 
Board. ‘The fundamental tenets of Christianity are 
fixed for all time, ard every one with experience of 
teaching knows that the minds of children are peculiarly 
receptive of such ideas. It is but human nature to 
resent interference. But it would be wise to remember 
that the teachers are bad masters if good servants, and 
that if it be necessary to read them a lesson in the 
interests of discipline, that lesson must be read without 
fear or favour. 


LIKE A MAN’S HAND 


TOW and again a Froude, a Kingsley, or a Royal 
prince on tour strives hard to call the attention 

of Englishmen to our heritage in the West Indies and 
the Islands of the Bahamas ; but the effect is usually 
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transitory, and English men and English governments, 
forgetting the opportunity which lies within their grasp, 
divert themselves by scrambling for territory in: Darkest 
Africa, which may or may not prove to be of value. 
No part of our Empire is neglected more shamefully 
than those three hundred islands of the Bahamas, 
amongst which Columbus saw, whether in the form of 
San Salvador or Watling’s Island, the land which 
was the outlying picket, so to speak, of the 
vast continent of the New World. Nor is there any 
part of the known world which deserves neglect less. 
Geographical position renders the islands at once de- 
lightful and strategically important. Washed by the 
Gulf stream for hundreds of miles, fanned by the north- 
east trade winds, these islands are one of Nature’s health 
resorts, and the shrewd Americans recognise and use 
them as such. ‘There the fruits of the earth—pine- 
apple and mango, orange and guava, avocada pear and 
sapadillo—appear in due season and all but spon- 
taneously ; and there the seas teem with fish as deli- 
cate as they are numerous. Strategically also, as the 
blockade-runners (of whom Hobart Pasha was the most 
adventurous and successful) proved during the American 
War, the ocean-washed port of Nassau is of extreme 
importance ; indeed it may be said that this port is to 
the Gulf of Florida, mutatis mutandis, as Gibraltar is 
to the Mediterranean. 

These isles, favoured by Nature, deserve also to be 
favoured of man: but for some inexplicable reason 
ill-fortune has -dogged them from the beginning. The 
aboriginal Caribs were almost to a man deported by 
the Spaniards to the South American mines ; then the 
islands became the rendezvous of the buccaneers whom 
Blackbeard’s T'ree—surely it ought to be a green bay- 
tree—still calls to memory. The Treaty of Versailles 
restored the islands to Great Britain and from that 
moment, their government became, in form at any rate, 
constitutional and the motto of the Islands was Exrpulsis 
Piratis Restituta Commercia, 'To them as to the West 
Indies generally came those vicissitudes of prosperity 
and depression connected indissolubly with slavery and 
its abolition; and now they present to the Home Govern- 
ment as difficult a problem in a small space as the 
heart of the most mischief-loving man could desire. 
Nor, as we learn from men of the highest authority, 
are signs wanting now to show that unless the Colonial 
Office takes time by the forelock and is, for once in a 
way, strong of purpose and resolute of will, serious 
troubles are likely to come before long both to the 
Bahamas and to Great Britain. 

What have we in the Bahamas? We have a popu- 
lation of 50,000 persons, ninety per cent. of them being 
the descendants of liberated negroes, while the remain- 
ing ten per cent. are white. In these circumstances it 
is only part of the natural order of things that the reins 
of legislative power should have been taken practically 
by the whites ; but the very inevitability of this result 
is enough to prove that the responsibility of the whites 
is great, that they have all the fiduciary character of 
trustees for infants. But the infants are growing up, 
they are becoming acutely suspicious that they are 
misgoverned, intensely jealous of anything which can 
be construed into maladministration of justice. 
Precisely similar to the present state of feeling in the 
Bahamas was that which gave rise to the last rebellion 
in Jamaica, and we learn from private sources that the 
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best-informed persons are strongly of opinion that there 
is every ground for fearing a serious demonstration of 
public opinion in the Bahamas before many months are 
past. If disturbance comes about it must be quelled, 
of course, with the strong hand, but it will not be so 
quelled before lives have been lost and the enmity of 
races, which has smouldered ever since the Jamaica 
rebellion, has been rekindled. In these circumstances 
the right and proper course for the Colonial Office is to 
make full inquiry beforehand and to mete out justice with 
an unsparing hand, if it shall be found that any persons 
in authority, whether officials or mere members of the 
legislature, have betrayed the trust reposed in them. 
Such inquiry must be welcomed by every honest man 
concerned ; will be welcomed certainly by those who have 
gone out to judicial work in the Bahamas only to find 
that the traditional honesty of the English Bar was not 
compatible with the traditions of Bahamian Government 
and that the Colonial Office would back a Governor 
through thick and thin. And if such inquiry be not 
made, and made in the most searching fashion, the little 
cloud, as big as a man’s hand, which hangs over the 
Bahamas now, will spread over the whole sky and will 
descend in showers of blood, not of water. 


THE ANARCHISTS AMONGST US 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose communication 
reached us too late for publication last week, 
wrote in relation to the affair of Tilney Street—‘ it 
will be a surprise if further explosions do not take place 
under equally incomprehensible circumstances as soon 
as a further supply of picric acid has been obtained.’ 
The rapidity with which the prophecy was fulfilled in 
the spirit (for something very like a bomb was dis- 
covered at the Law Courts on Monday) would have dis- 
posed us to think that our correspondent knew what he 
was talking about even if we had not been fully aware 
already that in him insight, prudence, and sagacity, 
were combined in no common measure. Hence comes 
it that we pass on to his further statements of serious 
facts with the greater confidence. He carries us back 
to the time when Lord Rosebery disposed of Lord 
Salisbury’s Aliens Bill by contemptuous and comforting 
denial of the allegations of fact upon which that Bill 
was founded ; he leaves upon our minds the firm con- 
viction that the state of things then existing, and 
known by the Home Office to exist, was such that, if 
it had been convenient to some of Lord Rosebery’s 
subordinates that the whole truth should be known to 
Lord Rosebery, the Premier would not have dared to 
reassure us at all. At that very time the police had 
under observation sundry persons well known to be 
Anarchists, and to be engaged in an Anarchical scheme. 
These persons were then dispersed over London and 
were setting up in type the constituent parts of an 
atrocious pamphlet, copies of which were afterwards 
distributed by the thousand in France, Belgium, 
and Germany (for there was a German version also), the 
character of Anarchist colporteur being filled by one 
who played simultaneously the part of a Methodist 
missionary. Sir Edward Bradford and Dr. Anderson 
were aware of the whole proceeding, and could have 
laid their hands on the whole gang without difficulty ; 
but, not for the first time, and, it is to be feared, not 
for the last time either, the Home Office was too strong 
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for Scotland Yard. Naturally, the French Foreign 
Office, to which this extraordinary conduct was a familiar 
fact before it became known to us, cherishes a feeling 
of irritation against our authorities ; and it may well 
be that the outrage in Tilney Street is a source 
of quiet amusement to them. Tor ourselves, we 
confess that the recrudescence of outrage, in a 
form which has been happily ineffectual so far, 
is a matter for indirect rejoicing. Our happy-go- 
lucky trust in Providence is doubtless very nobly and 
essentially Saxon, but it is none the less foolish in us to 
neglect the maxim which enjoins us to keep our powder 
dry ; and that is precisely the fault which our authori- 
ties have been committing for no other reason than 
that the police are hampered by the Home Office, 
which, in its turn, is apt to rate the danger of losing 
votes more highly than the risk that lives may be lost ; 
is indeed opportunist rather than patriotic. Hence 
comes it that the special staff of energetic men who 
have the Anarchists under observation is ridiculously 
small in numbers and is not permitted to take action 
when it might do so with advantage. And the result 
is that we are forced to recognise, with such complacency 
as we may, the fact that tracts of London at its worst 
are given up to Anarchists and the wretched women 
with whom they associate and on whom they live, and 
that one of the persons connected with the Café Véry 
explosion goes to and fro as he pleases. Let us hope 
that recent occurrences may rouse the public to insist 
upon strong measures, and compel men to learn that 
to extend the right of asylum to wretches professing 
a creed which is the negation of politics is not only 
absurd but also perilous in the extreme. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR 


N 1883, in a fit of colonial fervour, France awoke to 
the fact that there existed in the Indian Ocean an 
island of goodly proportions over which it had possessed 
for centuries, much no doubt to its silent satisfaction, 
rights that might be shadowy but were perhaps unques- 
tionable. ‘This jogging of the national memory bore 
fruit, tangible if scarcely succulent, in the shape of a 
treaty in two languages but devoid, as it proved, of any 
significance. ‘The Hovas subscribed to this pact 
contrived so as to promote in some mysterious manner 
their own well-being and the glory and profit of the 
other contracting party, with the intention, faithfully 
carried out, of taking care that it remained a dead 
letter. The French hastened to forget that such a 
place as Madagascar figured on the map. Even at the 
(Juai d’Orsay more is needed than a gentle reminder to 
attract attention toa country situated at so unconscion- 
able a distance from Paris or Marseilles. Had the 
Hovas only been moderately prudent France would 
have remained content for ever and a day with the 
possession of an imaginary colony, of a dream pro- 
tectorate, unproductive possibly, but certainly 
inexpensive, not troublesome, and in a mild way 
creditable. L’Jdéal, quoi? The Hova, however, who 
is clearly a most foolish person, did not know when he 
was well off. He must needs be cock of the walk in 
name as well as in fact, so he waxed impudent and a 
nuisance, It is true his French guests were self-invited, 
but there were so few of them and their conduct was 
really most unassuming. He might have humoured 
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them and been happy, but for nine years he was 
persistently vexatious. Downing Street would have 
been quick to produce its rod in pickle. The Quai 
d'Orsay, pained at such inexplicable perversity, changed 
its Resident Minister and hoped from new brooms 
what might have been effected by bayonets. Unfor- 
tunately it is useless to speak to the outer barbarian 
even in persuasive parables. ‘The Hovas persevered in 
their ill-advised practices till the unwelcome conviction 
was forced upon H'rance that its imaginary colony was 
in open rebellion—the dream had become a nightmare. 
Some 15,000 men are to be set the task of dissipating 
it. ‘The outcome of the adventure will be a bugbear 
worse because more substantial than the first. 

In his speech in the Chamber on ‘Tuesday, M. 
Hanotaux was scarcely at pains to show the situation 
in a more engaging light. Practically, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs informed the Assembly that he 
found himself under the necessity of requesting it to 
sanction the despatch of an expedition that, much to 
his regret and to the disgust of the average taxpayer, 
had become inevitable. He was never for a moment 
enthusiastic. Even his description of the benefits to 
be derived from the opening up of what, there is every 
reason to believe, will be shortly a genuine French 
dependency, was sober, not to say half-hearted. 
Iiqually guarded and wanting in conviction were his 
allusions to the spirited Colonial policy which, 
‘whether for good or evil, France has decided to 
pursue, ‘in common with other European Powers. 
Absolute plain-spokenness could not be expected of 
M. Hanotaux. Had he ventured on blurting out the 
whole truth, he would have said that France has been 
bamboozled by, or driven to imitate, nations it in no 
way resembles, into frittering away its energy on 
illusory Colonial expansion. It must put up with the 
consequences. ‘The tune has been called, and now the 
piper must be paid, though with a wry face. The 
Chamber may be counted on to vote the credits 
demanded by General Mercier in a spirit inspired by 
reflections of this order. It will perform a disagreeable 
duty with the worst will in the world, and amidst 
considerable grumbling: in a word, on avalera le 
morceau, \WVhat is certain is, there will always be 
more joy at the Palais Bourbon over one Colony that 
will put up quietly with nominal protection than over 
ninety and nine that require to be annexed. It is 
noteworthy, indeed, how sagely obscure M. Hanotaux 
elected to be in connection with the administrative 
arrangements that would be made when once the 
fifteen thousand have put to rout the problematical 
defenders of Tananariva. The real difficulties for France 
will be but beginning then, and deputies there are who 
will insist on the fact when the discussion begins on the 
Vote of Credit on Monday next. The course of the 
debate will elucidate the ultimate intentions of the 
French Government, at present in the dark. What- 
ever they prove to be, we in this country may await 
events complacently. With the naval forces at her 
disposal France, though she fortify Diego-Suarez to 
the top of her bent, is likely to find Madagascar a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. As for 
the commercial question, there is comfort to be found 
in the reflection—-selfish, no doubt, but warranted by 
experience—that when France embarks on Colonial 
enterprise it is usually to sow that others may reap, 








CITY NOTES 


The American Outlook—The Currency and the Tariff—West 


Australian Mines—The Londonderry. 


_ the Sherman Act was repealed last year most 

people thought that a better era had commenced 
for American rails; but beyond checking the monetary 
crisis, which was assuming most alarming proportions, it did 
little to restore the confidence of investors. The gold 
shipments were stopped for a time, but trade showed no 
signs of revival, and as stagnation became more and more 
pronounced the depletion of the Treasury’s stock of gold 
again commenced. Everybody was awaiting with anxious 
expectation the outcome of the tariff alterations, traders 
only bought from day to day, enterprise of all kinds was 
paralysed, and Europeans who had been accustomed to use 
part of their resources in the United States began to 
withdraw their money for lack of any remunerative 
employment for it over there. These withdrawals meant 
the taking of gold, because trade had sunk so greatly that 
there was no balance in favour of America and conse- 
quently no method of remitting except in specie. 
Hence the pessimists began to talk about the further 
currency crisis that would occur, ignoring what we 
believe to have been the main reason why gold was 
exported from the United States at times when such 
a movement is unusual and when the exchanges 
did not warrant it. There is no doubt that the currency 
is not on a satisfactory basis. It lacks a_ sufficient 
metallic backing. The Greenback issue, against which 
there is in theory a reserve of about one-third in gold, has 
no such reserve in practice. Again, the National Bank 
notes, which are legal tender, are secured not on gold, but 
on United States Government bonds. These are defects 
which it is believed President Cleveland intends shortly 
to try and remedy ; and good luck to him for the attempt. 
But while we recognise that the currency is not all that it 
should be to withstand any sudden shock to credit, we 
believe that in normal times it would work very well; for 
no one suggests that the resources of the United States 
are not more than enough to meet liabilities of every kind. 
Shortly, we think there are a good many encouraging 
features in the situation, although business is still on 
such narrow lines that it is difficult to realise them. 

Since the Tariff Bil] was passed in August last trade has 
already begun to revive, slowly perhaps, but surely. 
Traders now know where they are, and our own Board of 
Trade Returns for last month showed the resumption of 
American purchases. The low prices of produce are of 
course very much against the agricultural interest in 
America, but on the other hand manufacturers are bound 
to have a better time. A geod authority has stated that 
1893 was the worst year since 1837, The sale of textiles 
shrank 37 per cent. ; iron, 38 per cent.; and dry goods, 
hardware and shoes, each 20 per cent. The commercial 
failures, numbering 16,650, were the largest on record, 
and the liabilities were $331,422,000, besides banking 
failures with a loss of $210,956,864, and railways with 
liabilities of $1,212,217,000. Forty per cent. of the iron 
producers were idle, and an even larger proportion of the 
manufacturers of woollen goods. Few people over here 
realised how acute and widespread was the crisis in the. 
United States, but the figures we have quoted are sufficient 
proof, and it is hardly necessary to add that after such 
losses the process of recuperativn is necessarily slow. The 
railways naturally suffer from the falling off in trade, and 
their earnings in most cases are still unsatisfactory. But we 
feel strongly that the bitterness of death is over and that 
we may confidently expect a steady improvement. 
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For one thing, the recent elections have shown a 
desire to come back to more Conservative principles 
by the return of the Republican party and the 
defeat of the Populists and the Tammany ring in 
New York. Then there is a belief that the provisions 
of the Inter-State Commerce Law will be repealed in 
the next session, and that the railways will get more fair- 
play. Going back to the general situation, the issue of 
$50,000,000 of bonds by the Government will relieve the 
anxiety as to the insufliciency of gold held by the Treasury, 
and lastly, it is fairly certain that before long most of the 
railways that are now in the hands of receivers will be 
restored to their rightful owners, 

The demand for South African gold mines still con- 
tinues, more especially for the deep levels in the 
Witwatersrand District. Paris bankers seem to have made 
up their minds that these undertakings will prove profit- 
able investments, and several large trust companies are 
being formed to acquire blocks of mining shares. In 
consequence of the run on South Africa, West Australian 
mines have been rather neglected lately and it is safe to 
say that the new issues of West Australian companies 
have been very poorly subscribed by the public. At the 
moment of writing the Londonderry mine is expected to 
be launched any day, but we are afraid the promoters are 
likely to spoil what is believed to be a good thing by 
over-capitalising it. The price agreed to be paid to the 
Australian vendors is £180,000 in cash and one-sixth of 
the shares in the company to be formed, and report has 
it that the capital of the new company will be no less 
than £750,000. This sum is far too big for a mine, how- 
ever rich on the surface, of which the permanent value 
has not been proved, and we think Colonel North and 
Lord Fingall are ill-advised in putting the capital so 
high. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal’) 
Gaunt’s Club, November 16, 1894, 
My pear Percy, 

Having left that evergreen nook of the South of 

England I am once more back in this everblack corner of 
the kingdom. I allow that the persistent rain has been 
enough to try the temper and condition of any man or 
woman, however healthy, but nothing to my mind can 
make any sort of excuse for the dreadful depression which 
appears to be chronic with all sojourners in the metropolis. 
The sufferers in the bath chairs at Bournemouth were 
comparatively speaking lively compared with so-called 
healthy members of metropolitan society. Let some one 
invent a new panacea for that old malady known as the 
‘doldrums’ and he will make a fortune. Even old 
General Bliss, who is always in the happiest vein, deploring 
that he was not in command of the British army at 
Waterloo, or young Flybynight, whose appeals to humanity 
and the instinct of humanity are always on the cards, 
cannot resist the continual downpour. Perhaps the best 
thing in this respect was said the other night at a certain 
club by an irritable gentleman, a member of that Upper 
House to which that fouler of his own nest, Lord Rosebery, 
belongs. Quoth his lordship, ‘Is it raining still?’ 
Replied the waiter, ‘It is, my lord. Shall I call your 
cab?’ ‘Cab be blowed, shouted the right honourable 
gentleman. ‘Get mea Noah’s Ark and tell the captain 
to steer straight for Mount Ararat.’ Only three 
classes in the community rejoice at the inclemency of the 
weather. They are the crossing-sweepers, the shoeblacks 
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and the umbrella makers. All others including the 
departments owned respectively by Mr. John Burns, the 
Prime Minister and Mrs, Ormiston |Chant make common 
chorus against the Clerk of the Weather. Even the tem- 
perance folk are annoyed at this superabundance of water, 
and many a shivering teetotaler has sought comfort in 
those alcoholic compounds which are described in the 
strictest teetotal circles as ‘ necessary medicine.’ I regret 
that I have returned to town, the more so as that eminent 
traveller, Mr. Merton Russell Cotes of the Bath Hotel, 
has been elected Mayor and will doubtless’do something 
to make his obtaining of office worthy of his reputation 
as an entertainer of monarchs, princes, prime ministers, 
and other distinguished folk. If you ever go to the Bath 
Hotel, endeavour to get a glimpse of Mr. Cotes’s 
Japanese Museum. How he ever managed to smuggle 
certain of his exhibits from the land of the chrysanthemum 
passes my understanding and probably that of most 
collectors. 

But to more serious matters. Of course I can under- 
stand that you are bored well-nigh to death with Russian 
topics. I may tell you that we share your feelings, The 
absurd way in which certain newspapers have gushed about 
the Czar dead and the Czar living is merely the practical 
outcome of flunkeyism. As a matter of fact the present 
Autocrat of All the Russias is heartily sick of the whole 
business, He would like his father, who undoubtedly 
did not die a natural death, to be buried, and himself to 
be married without more ado. But this may not be, and 
M. de Giers is far too astute a diplomatist not to know 
the value of great advertisement in the East. Do you 
suppose, my dear fellow, that in the event of the regretted 
demise of the Empress of India the Muscovite journals 
would teem with columns of descriptive and imaginative 
rant? It is surprising how we all play the game of the 
Tartar. I am sorry to lear that the Prince of Wales is 
not at all well. The sudden call to Russia and the tedious 
journey, to say nothing of the melancholy circumstances 
under which the expedition was made, combined with 
the constant duties which the Heir Apparent had to 
perform daily after his arrival at Livadia, have had a very 
bad effect on his Royal Highness’s health. [t is supposed 
that the presence of the Duke of York may possibly 
relieve the Prince of Wales of some of his engagements, 
but the etiquette of a Mushroom Court such as that of 
St. Petersburg is as tyrannous as the rule of the barbarian 
misealled Peter the Great, and as congenitally foolish as 
the disposition of the Emperor Paul. If you do not believe 
me consult Mr. Albert Vandam the clever author of the 
articles which are appearing in the Pall Mall Gazelle on 
the subject of the rulers of the land which breeds Nihilists 
and sturgeon. 

Iam glad to see that Lord Dunraven has passed his 
examination for a yachtsman’s certificate. Mr, Milner 
Gibson, Mr. George Bentinck, and Lord Brassey have 
held the same warrant, which enables the holder to be a 
sailing master of his own craft. I fancy that Mr, T. 
Gibson Bowles—our ‘Tommy of King’s Lynn ’—owns a 
master’s certificate, which entitles him to navigate any 
vessel, whether his own or any one else’s. 

I fancy that I have overrun my space, but I canno' 
help recording an excellent jest which some wag played 
the other day at the expense of Mr. Perryman and the 
financial supporters of Ali-my-Eye-lanhoe. Bills an- 
nouncing the closure of the Trafalgar Theatre pending 
the revisal of that disastrous burlesque were freely dis- 
played in front of the house. Across one of them the 
joker in question had written in bold type, ‘Mene Mene, 
Tekel Upharsin.’ Yours ever, 

Hat (0’ tHE Wynp), 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


bee pictures in the new English Art Club, undergoing, 

as they do, a process of sifting by a jury of painters, 
tend to have an interest drawn more from style than 
presentation of anecdote. 

In water-colour Mr. Brabazon, Mr. James, Mr, Henry, 
and Mr, Lindner represent, in different degrees, an inten- 
tion in the use of the material which is a logical develop- 
ment from good traditions. The freshness of their treat- 
ment is not the novelty of a botanical ‘ sport,’ but rather 
the vigorous youth of a normal plant from a good old 
stock, There is a beauty of water-colour paint which can 
be obtained only by rapid execution in one painting, 
which is not to assert that there are not other beauties 
to be obtained by different means. There is also one kind 
of truth which can only be got by a sketch from nature, 
of the same duration as the effect pourtrayed: which 
again is not to say that truth of effect may only be got in 
such a sketch. Now both these qualities, the quality of 
the particular beauty that comes of water-colours rapidly 
applied, and not corrected, and the quality of that particu- 
lar kind of suggestion of truth that comes from sketching 
on the spot, are precious and valuable qualities and essen- 
tially fitted in their nature to be sought at one and the 
same moment. It is one of the serious achievements of 
the modern spirit in art, that painters whose temperament 
points them out as specially sensitive to these particular 
qualities are allowed and encouraged to express them as 
best they may, and that they are no longer compelled to 
spoil such flowers of execution as their nature yields, 
by the attempt to force them into the semblance of a 
more complicated product. 

It is interesting to turn from the water-colour of these 
painters to that of Mr. Henry Tonks. Mr. Tonks is 
occupied with other considerations altogether. Mere 
beauty of paint he throws overboard. Nor is he concerned 
that his picture should simply revive in you a very vivid 
sentiment of an optical impression. He is interested in 
the people in his picture, in what they are doing, in their 
grace, in their action, in the sentimental associations of 
the scene, in the work of Walker and Millais. His picture 
has never happened. The relations of the large planes to 
each other would tell you nothing across a room. In that 
sense work of this kind cannot rightly be called decorative, 
It is quite possible that a painter who shows so early in 
his career such strange and tender interest in humanity 
may learn to add to the qualities he has those essential 
ones which now separate his work from that of the 
masters. 

M. Florian’s engravings on copper are masterpieces 
of misconception. There is something that is almost 
horrible in the ingenuity which succeeds in making a proof 
of an engraving on copper the facsimile of a charcoal 
drawing. 

Mr. Pegram exhibits a very able portrait sketch in per 
and ink, and Mr. Russell some landscapes in the same 
material which are extremely intelligent. 

The oil-painting by Mr. Tonks is more pleasant as oil- 
painting than his water-colour is as water-colour. He 
exhibits an intense appreciation of the loveliness and grace 
of humanity. Mr. Tonks has the wit to perceive that 
there is a grace of gracefulness and a grace of awkwardness 
and the knowledge to express both impartially. Mr. Hill’s 
sketches fall under the heading of real painting. Of Mr. A. 
Standish Hartrick’s three pictures The Land of the 
Raiders is perhaps the most interesting. The drawing of 
the little trees that squat on the hillsides in little groups 
is interesting, and is achieved by means that belong 
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properly to painting. Mr. Steer’s picture shows the quiet 
mastery of his business which every year is strengthening. 
His floors lie down, and his walls stand up. The figure 
has bulk, and the reflection is within the glass, and the 
whole picture within the frame. It is a proof of the 
strength of Mr. Steer’s art that there is nothing surprising 
about it. It is like a healthy member which functions so 
well that we are scarcely conscious of it, but which is 
nevertheless, if we consider it, a wonderful piece of 
mechanism. 

Mr. Mark Fisher's sketch in oils, The Village Farrier, is 
an example of style in oil-painting which sets a standard. 
Here we have the perfect expression of an idea in terms 
of the material best fitted to express it, and the result is 
absolute satisfaction. Mr. Bate’s constant progress in the 
course of serious study, to which he has for years devoted 
himself, has been less noticed than it would have been 
had the subjects of his pictures been more conspicuous, 
His landscape called Sepiember is a real piece’ of suave 
execution, the achievement of which can only be valued 
by a craftsman. Mr. Roger Fry has aptitudes. His picture, 
La Roche Guyon, does not quite come off, but there are 
excellent passages in it, and the whole design is interest- 
ing. The sky is good, the delicate trees on the left, 
and the general effect. There is much observation and an 
excellent desire for style. M. Helleu’s fountain at Ver- 
sailles is only marred by the unexpected finikin treatment 
of the dominant statue and some flatness in the trees. 
There is much observation and ¢«pacity in the treatment 
of the water. Mr. Henry’s Boulogne Harbour is well 
arranged and fine in colour. Mr. Henry is one of the few 
painters with a sense of the material. Mr. Francis Forster 
expresses a well-conceived theme with a fulness and 
decision of style which is extremely rare. Great difficul- 
ties are faced and overcome. The night sky, the outside 
of the shop-blind in shadow, the inside in light—all are 
definitely drawn without smudge or muddle, and yet with- 
out hardness ; in powerful chiaroscuro, and yet everything 
is colour: there is no blackness. 

Mr. Furse’s Portrait of Lord Monteagle is interesting. 
Character is observed and expressed throughout. There 
is not the slightest attempt to produce the portrait of 
commerce. “The man is seriously studied. The criticism 
may be made that Mr. Furse appears more interested in 
that portion of drawing which can be expressed by line 
and definite shadow than in that third dimension—the 
dimension from the spectator into the canvas, which is 
expressed by values—and to the expression of which oil- 
paint of all materials is so beautifully proper. Mr. 
Holloway paints with experienced hand the view from 
Cheyne Walk by Chelsea Reach, with Battersea church 
and the barges with their brown sails, and Portsmouth with 
its landing-stage and steamers, its huddled crowd of 
passengers, and its red lights. Mr. Conder has a sense 
of prettiness, of how nice some scenes might be. But he 
does not exactly paint them. The clouds seem in front 
of the people, and the objects have arbitrary forms. The 
indications of colour are pleasant. If Mr. Conder learns 
to draw and paint he will do some charming pictures. 
Mr. Rothenstein’s case is better. His pictures may not 
be quite charming, but he is learning to draw and paint 
very seriously. His study of a girl on a sofa shows a true 
knowledge of the direction in which to seek for mastery 
in oil-painting. The very faults in the drawing of this 
picture are signs of grace. And for this reason. Mr. 
Rothenstein refuses himself any drawing in his picture 
that he cannot get by way of painting. Another might 
secure correctness by staining a drawing with colour and 
never progress. Mr. Rothenstein as he is going on now 
may achieve real mastery. 
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THE ENGINEER'S INNINGS 


, recent controversy about the submerging of Phil 
in the interests of scientific irrigation in Egypt has 
not been waged without some hard words ; and it is pos- 
sible that antiquarian zeal may have disparaged, in the 
heat of debate, the priceless services which English 
engineers have rendered to the ‘land of Kamt.’ If any 
mistaken impression of this sort has got abroad, Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff’s admirably lucid address at the Working 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street last Saturday will 
furnish a convincing corrective. As Mr. Alfred Milner 
pointed out (and no one knows better what he is talking 
about), whatever else foreign critics may find abominable 
in the English administration of Egypt, the one thing 
they carefully abstain from attacking is the work of our 
engineers. That work is so conspicuous a success that 
even nos chers voisins cannot pick a hole in it. It is the 
triumph of modern science over ancient prejudices. If 
there was one belief firmly rooted among old residents in 
Cairo and Alexandria not so very long ago it was that 
that splendid old tyrant Mohammed Ali’s new-fangled 
ideas about cotton and sugar crops were the unpractical 
‘crotchets of a crank.’ If there was a ripe standing joke 
throughly appreciated throughout the English community 
it was poor Linant Bey’s Barrage at the apex of the 
Delta, the foundation-stone of which was laid in the last 
year of Mohammed Ali’s reign. The great dam was com- 
pleted in 1861: but ominous cracks daunted its con- 
structors, and its 134 graceful arches were never closed by 
their conical sluices, for fear of the whole bridge being 
bodily swept away. Ever since 1867 the Barrage has 
been a reproach and a byword, a mark for the finger of 
scorn. Even the genial and tolerant Murray unfeelingly 
remarked in his 1880 guide-book that the Barrage is 
merely ‘ a very useless impediment in the river, and that 
it ‘answers hardly any other purpose than that of obstruct- 
ing the navigation.’ Everybody laughed at it, and it was 
gradually being numbered among the ruins of Egypt. 
‘Don’t touch the Barrage’ was the advice given to 
Colonel Scott Moncrieff on his accepting office in Egypt. 
But he saw its prodigious potentiality and he did touch 
it. He first experimented in patching it up in 1884, and, 
to the scoffers’ amazement, succeeded in getting a head of 
seven foot of water above the huge dam. That meant a 
million and a half of added wealth to the country, but the 
engineer was not content. Then Lord Cromer came to 
the rescue with a million of money on the budget, and the 
work went on in real earnest. Colonel Moncrieff sent for 
engineers who had been used to large irrigation works in 
India ; set sometimes as many as ten thousand labourers 
to work night and day dnring the dry season (November 
to June) for four years of anxious, plucky energy and 
resource ; actually shifted the Nile’s course a quarter of a 
mile east by stone groins so that it ran straight upon the 
renovated Barrage; and, finally, got a head of thirteen 
feet of water above the sluice-gates, amply enough to 
irrigate the whole of the Delta for all the ‘dry Nile’ 
season. This was finished in 1890. ‘ Since then,’ says 
Sir Colin, ‘no one has seen the dry bed of the Nile, nor, | 
trust, will see it for many a day to come. Altogether 
about £460,000 was spent on this work, and Egypt is 
yearly the richer by an increase in the cotton crop worth 
at least two and a half millions sterling. Mohammed Ali 
was right after all, New crops meant wealth, whilst 


cereals meant little more than subsistence ; valuable crops, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, have an awkward habit of growing 
just when the Nile is lower than the surrounding country, 
yet they must be watered; hence the damming of the 
Nile at its fork, and the consequent equable distribution 
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of water by Mohammed Ali’s old canals—now cleared and 
perfected—over every acre of the fertile black soil. Of 
course the old cereal crops benefit too, but for export 
purposes it is to the derided innovations of Mohammed 
Ali that Egypt must look for reyenue, and the results 
exceed the most sanguine anticipations, thanks to Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff and the Khedive’s English advisers, 

Having scored so triumphant a success in the Delta, it 
is natural and right that our engineers should turn their 
attention to the upper valley. There the ancient system 
still prevails. The irrigation is practically limited to flood 
times, when the swollen river is conducted by canals into 
basins of agricultural land and there kept in by embank 
ments until the black alluvial sediment is fully deposited ; 
when the water is run off into the river again. This 
primitive system has been improved under English 
management : 385 miles of new canals have been opened, 
and 300 more of the old canals have been widened. and 
deepened, so that ‘now, however feeble the Nile flood 
may be, it is sure to get on to the fields.’ In other words 
a‘bad Nile’ no longer spells famine. These improve- 
ments cost about £800,000, and the money was well 
spent. Not only is the available area of cultivation 
increased, and certainty of harvest substituted for anxious 
hope ; but a considerable annual sum is put into the hands 
of the fellahin by the employment of paid labour in 
place of the objectionable corvée. Some doubt has been 
cast upon the alleged abolition of the corvée, but Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff speaks in no ambiguous terms. The 
corvée is abolished, he says, except for the one purpose of 
patrolling the dykes during high Nile, and guarding 
against the breaching of the embankments by the flood— 
a work of necessity in the cultivators’ own vital interests. 
For no other purpose is forced labour employed; and 
instead of 85,000 men being hounded to work at the tip 
of the kurbaj, the peasants get £400,000 a year for their 
work on the irrigation service. 

Still all this is the old system, so far as Upper Egypt is 
concerned, however much improved and humanised. 
What is wanted now is to provide a reservoir of water for 
the low Nile season, which will enable the new and profit- 
able crops to be grown in spring and summer in the upper 
valley, as they are now in the Delta. What the Barrage 
has done for Lower Egypt, similar dams and extensive 
reservoirs must do for Upper Egypt. It is this undoubted 
necessity which has excited the reasonable alarm of 
archeologists. Every one admits the immense advantages, 
the almost miraculous increase of wealth, which a per- 
petual reserve of water implies for Upper Egypt: all the 
archeologists beg is that the preservation of the monu- 
ments may form an eJement, and an important element, 
in determining the mode by which-these benefits are to be 
obtained. Fortunately a compromise is announced from 
Cairo, The reservoir will be at Aswan, as originally 
resolved; but ‘ Pharaoh’s Bed’ will not have to be hoisted, 
nor the Temple of Isis underpinned ; nor yet will Phile 
be swamped. The ‘chastened engineers,’ as the Zimes 
suavely terms them, have consented to allow a lower level 
for their reservoir than the destructive height originally 
proposed, and this level will not threaten the demolition 
of Phila, whilst providing a sufficient supply of water, at 
least for the present, for agriculturists, How far it will 
render archeological exploration impossible for a consider- 
able distance above the first cataract it is impossible to say 
until we have further details of the extent of the projected 
reservoir ; but meanwhile we may rejoice that the splendid 
achievements of English engineers in the Delta will now 
be extended to the upper valley without sacrificing those 
remains of the oldest of all civilisations which make Egypt 
what it is. 
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THE ETHICS OF BIOGRAPHY 


HEN Tennyson stayed with Froude at Saleombe 

one wonders whether it occurred to guest and host 

to discuss the ethics of biography. It was at Froude’s— 

was it not ?—and inspired by the fine harbour-mouth of 

Salcombe that Tennyson wrote his beautiful poem ‘ Crossing 

the Bar.’ And when he prayed that there might be ‘ no 

sadness of farewell, when he ‘put forth to sea, did his 

thoughts recur at all to the passionate outburst of his 
youth against an age when 


the poet cannot die 
Nor leave his music as of old 
But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry. 


Carlyle also had been a guest of Froude at Salcombe ; 
and a writer with a turn for ‘imaginary conversations’ 
might imagine a very pretty discussion between the poet 
who penned the above lines, and the essayist who glorified 
Boswell, and that essayist’s destined biographer. Views 
on the subject more inspiringly antagonistic than Tenny- 
son’s and Carlyle’s it would be impossible to invent. 
Tennyson once said to Mrs, Cameron, his neighbour at 
Freshwater—not in poetry but in remarkably vigorous 
prose—that he believed every crime and every vice in the 
world were connected with the passion for autographs 
and anecdotes and records, and that he thanked God 
Almighty with his whole heart and soul that he knew 
nothing and that the world knew nothing of Shakespeare 
but his writings, and that there were no letters of his 
preserved, so that he could not be ripped open like a pig. 
Carlyle on the contrary maintained that even in art the 
chief interest was biographic, that it was the man we 
looked for through the art. Boswell’s Johnsoniad in his 
opinion outvalued the sum of Johnson’s own authorship ; 
and there was hardly anything that he would not have 
given for authentic letters and records of Shakespeare. 
Froude’s death, though it suggests the question anew, 
is not the occasion to renew ‘the scandal and the cry’ 
that raged about Carlyle’s biographer. Carlyle’s biographer 
he was, be it remembered, and not Tennyson’s. Apart 
altogether from Carlyle’s directions and assent, Froude 
acted in accordance with Carlyle’s fundamental views of 
the duty of the biographer—views deliberately formed 
and repeatedly expressed in his prime and long before his 
dark days of remorse. Carlyle had himself given a con- 
sidered judgment on the very point. The cry that was 
raised subsequently against Froude had been raised, cer- 
tainly with less obvious cause, against Lockhart and his 
biography of Scott; and Carlyle, in his essay on Scott, 
dealt with the matter at length, and spoke with no nn- 
certain sound as to what was the duty of the biographer. 
The suggestion made by some who ought to know 
better that Froude was actuated by jealousy, was of course 
preposterous to any one who knew anything of Froude’s 
character or of his relation to Carlyle. It was a falsehood 
that could not be allowed a moment’s currency in any 
company acquainted with the facts, Carlyle’s comment 
on a similar slander by Lockhart’s censors comes in pat. 
‘That Mr. Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and 
has done his best, in an underhand, treacherous manner, 
to dishero him! Such hypothesis is actually current : he 
that has ears may hear it now and then. On which 
astonishing hypothesis a word must be said: it can only 
be an apology for silence—that there are things at which 
one stands silent, as at the first sight of the Infinite.’ 
Whatever else it was, Froude’s biographic treatment of 
Carlyle was a genuine piece of Carlylean hero-worship. 
For another suggestion, that Froude was before all things 
an artist, with an eye for Rembrandtesque effect, there was 
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at least more colour. Once an artist, always an artist, 
whether the man writes of himself or of his friends— 
witness Carlyle himself. At all events, thanks to Froude, 
the lives of the Carlyles—in no way intrinsically event- 
ful or picturesque—have become, ineffaceably, a part 
of literature. And that is a result to which neither 
Thomas Carlyle nor Jane Welsh would have been indif- 
ferent. 

This matter, however, has not been raised here to fight 
again these thrice-fought personal issues ; but rather to 
pose the general problem of which this, no doubt, was a 
capital instance. Boswell is at the bottom of the whole 
difficulty. Boswell originated the new biography just as 
the contemporary Rousseau gave the modern impulse to 
the new autobiography. Both came with the apotheosis 
of the individual, of which we have lived to see fatal and 
fantastic fruits. The effects have not been wholly welcome 
even in the world of letters. If it is so important to know 
great men, says the new journalist, why wait till they die ? 
If anecdotes are so vital, why leave them to the chance of 
finding their Boswell? Hence the interviewer and other 
amenities of modern life. Yet in the ethics of literature, 
how can the critic altogether condemn the method which 
has given the world a book so indubitably good as Boswell’s 
Johnson. Have we not here a real crux, a real and 
insoluble discrepancy between the ethics of literature and 
the ethics of life? For in the ethics of life Tennyson’s 
view is as unanswerable as Carlyle’s is in the ethics of 
literature. 


FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


~~ = all, Australia is about the dullest portion of 
this second-hand and multiplying world. Mrs. 
Meynell speaks of de-civilised man, and his inclination for 
things mentally inexpensive. And it is natural that 
civilisation should degenerate when it is transplanted into 
the sour unbroken soil of the backwoods. Men break up 
the prairie, but they forget to cultivate their minds, 
Virgin soil sounds well. But the pucelage, in all kinds 
within my experience, wants stirring, and wants a history, 
before it can become either interesting or productive. 
And no nation is capable of literature, music, ideals, insti- 
tutions, or anything else with human life in it—is capable, 
to put it better, of nationality, till after the ploughings of 
grief. There is a sort of tendency discernible in England 
to go to New Zealand, say, for precedents. Since we are 
to be democratic (as one might put it) we will go the 
whole germ; we will collect the virus from the broth in 
which it has been cultivated to its highest efficiency. But 
the wise man may find much wisdom in Ouida (that 
perfumed and glorious Cassandra with a weakness for 
lost dogs): and as Ouida says somewhere, under the 
Southern Cross ‘cant, snobbism, corruption, fraud, the 
worship of wealth per sc, are more rampant, more naked, 
and more vulgarly bedizened, than beneath the stars of 
Ursa Major. It is not from this mixture of Methodism, 
drunkenness, wire-pulling, and the frantic expenditure of 
richards, who were navvies or miners a week ago, that any 
superior light and leading, any alteration in social life for 
the better, can be looked for, All that America and 
Australia may ever do will be to servilely reproduce the 
follies, and hopelessly vulgarise the habits, of the older 
civilisation of Europe.’ This is very characteristic of our 
daughter of Priam and the Family Herald—even to the 
split infinitive. But it is nevertheless very true. The 
Hellenic colonies must have been similarly depressing. 
And the man who lives in a shanty built of meat-tins— 
the typical Australian—is, after all, more hopelessly soaked 
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in a sordid and hideous manner of life ; is, as his castigatrix 
shrieks, many degrees more degraded than the poorest 
dweller among English wheat-fields, or Tuscan olives, or 
French vines, or German pine trees. As for culture, it 
has been swamped, as it is like to be swamped in England, 
by free education. ‘I have seen,’ said the late Dr. Pear- 
son (and /e ought to know), ‘ a system of primary education 
made so perfect as very much to destroy even the desire 
for the higher culture.’ Literature, down here, is not upon 
the town. Nothing so spontaneous. She is married to 
the corner-store-man, who reads Bow Bells Novelettes. It 
is a positive fact, which has come within my own observa- 
tion, that the Australian mayor reads Bow Bells Novelettes, 
But this would not matterso much. Weare not concerned 
so directly with what a mayor reads. The chance for 
appreciation—to use Emerson’s phrase—is vastly increased 
by being the son of an appreciator; and most Australians 
have been caught two or three births too late to be pro- 
perly brought up. More relevant, to the civilised person, 
is the inveterate hostility of the half-educated man to his 
betters. The Americans, it is said, believe that after the 
education has gone too far, the best use you can put a 
fine person to is to drown him to save his board. Now I 
have, I confess, a constitutional objection to this kind of 
economy. 

However, the evils of Claphamism are not unknown in 
England, The bun-fed Dissenting classes are our inven- 
tion; and we are the spiritual, as well as the physical, 
brothers or cousins of every Australian. Only, it is near 
time we ceased to imitate our de-civilised relations, and 
resolved instead to contrive our own politics. Else we 
shall before long yield to Mr. Balfour, and take to our- 
selves strange mayoresses, after the manner of New 
Zealand, and they will certainly read Bow Bells. These 
colonies, whatever may be their strategicai or commercial 
value, are of importance to the average Briton, simply as 
places to make money in; as a refuge for the consump- 
tive, the impecunious, or the unsuccessful, and as a close 
preserve for the enterprising investor. Now Western 
Australia is likely, for some considerable time, to rise in 
the market. Capital and settlers are flowing in from other 
colonies, trade is flourishing, fruit-trees are planting, 
mines—even apart from the new discoveries—the mines 
which were on the point of being abandoned in the days 
of depression, are now to be opened up. The Midland 
Railway itself, hitherto the most unnecessarily crazy of cor- 
porations, has its scheme, which is at present a secret, for 
partaking of the general prosperity. The colony, in fact, 
is spending her loan moneys, even as the others before 
her, on internal developments; and she will feel the 
expansion all round long before the effects of a too rapid 
growth, or the strain of perennial shipments of interest, 
begin to tell. Land in the heart of Perth is not yet 
above its value; vine-growing clamours for the frugal 
swain who is willing 

ipsa 


Flectere luctantes inter vineta juvencos 


(for, like the Romans, we take the plough to our vines in 
Australia, and not the more effectual but expensive hoe), 
and as for the mines, Coolgardie, now the Rvthschilds are 
nibbling, is only like to be too great a temptation to the 


>) 
Londoner. One thing at least should be remembere‘. 


The P. and O. fare to Albany and back is, say, £100. 
Properties may be acquired most reasonably at first hand 
on the spot: and it is better to take the risk that the 
innocence of your own representative may be imposed 
upon then to put your trust in the interested protesta- 
tions of adventurers with whom you are not personally 
Harotp G, Parsons. 
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THE LIAR 


I HAD known Jacques de Kéroualles at Fontainebleau 

years before the war, and when he was brought into 
my little field-hospital amid the luxuriant vineyards of 
Marly-sur-Seine only a few miles from the edge of the 
great forest he recognised me at once. It was early 
morning ; indeed the dawn had scarce come and the river 
below us was pearly gray in the growing light as rivers are 
before sunrise. 

‘ L’Anglais,’ he cried joyously, for de Kéroualles was a 
merry soul, He raised his bloodstained hand in a little 
gay salute. I make no doubt he had fought bravely and 
in a manner worthy of the old blood in his veins. He 
was wet through and covered with dirt. The battle had 
taken place on the previous afternoon and the wounded 
were consequently allowed to lie out on the fields the 
whole night. ‘Le _ petit jeune homme,’ he added, 
remembering my nick-name, ‘ we meet again.’ 

Then he fainted, with the smile on his lips. It is only 
in books that men die differently to what they have lived. 
It did not take me long to look at this gay youth’s wound, 
cutting away his English-made linen, slicing the cloth of 
his rough uniform of a private soldier of the Army of the 
Seine—a mere band of volunteers despite their grand 
name. I knew a seminariste in it—not yet ordained a 
priest—who fought bravely through it although he lacked 
the strength to hold his rifle straight without a support. 

I saw at once that the career of Jacques de Kéroualles 
was nearly over. 

Suddenly it all came back to me—Fontainebleau and 
the happy, careless, reckless life in the old town where 
the very paving-stones are saturated with history and 
worn by the tread of those that made it. Jacques de 
Kéreualles ; Tony, Vicomte de Muy, Raoul de Kolles and 
half a dozen others—harum-scarum fellows who made life 
one long laugh. So we were nevermore to hear De 
Kéroualle’s nonsense song. 

Trois Grénadiers de la Garde Nationale 

(Jui avaient été A Moscou— a Moscou. 

Disaient a la fille du serurier qui a fait la clef 

De la grille de la colonne Vend6-6-6-me— 

Ces canons ]i— 

C’est nous qui les ’ons pris 

Per-rrom... pom... pom...! 
How often had we shouted the one-line chorus in the Rue 
de France as the slow morning crept up the sky behind 
the palace ! 

I rose from the wounded man’s side and went out to the 
verandah of the villa converted into a temporary field- 
hospital. A cavalry officer in the gay blue uniform of his 
immortal regiment, with a short, fur-trimmed cape thrown 
carelessly back from the shoulder, stood moodily looking 
down over the vineyards. He turned at the sound of my 
footstep and shook hands gravely. I looked hard at him. 
It was Tony de Muy—a grizzled, hard-faced soldier. 

‘Well?’ he asked. He looked into my face sharply, 
and made a grimace, 

‘You need say nothing,’ he said: ‘1 see from your 
face.’ 

He threw away a half-burnt cigarette, and resumed his 
attitude of gloomy reflectiveness, I had known him a 
young man a few years earlier, and, glancing at him, 
wondered whether I looked as middle-aged as that. 

‘The devil take all women,’ he suddenly exclaimed 
with his absurd French vivacity, and stamped his spurred 
heel on the tesselated pavement. ‘The devil take all 
women, mon ami.’ 

‘He will have as many as he can manage,’ I suggested; 
for I was young in those days, and the little wound I still 
carry had a smart in it yet. 
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‘You remember my sister?’ Tony said curtly, and | 
nodded. 

We had all been in love with Mademoiselle de Muy, and 
she had managed in some way to keep us all in hand at 
once, She was fresh from a convent, where it seems these 
little arts must be acquired. The ‘botte’ that gave me 
my own hurt was, by the way, learnt there. So far as 
Jacques de Kéroualles had been concerned, however, we 
had always known that it was a serious matter. 

‘Before the war, Tony de Muy went on, ‘ they were 
engaged. Then Jacques joined the army. What else 
could he do? As for me, I had always been in it, as you 
know, It is for our country, and Jacques was among the 
first. It is for our poor France that some of us fight for 
these Napoleons.’ 

He turned and looked into the dim room where the 
cots were ranged in ranks—head and foot—the length of 
the floor. 

‘He thinks that she has kept her word,’ he said; and 
1 wondered how a few years’ service could have hardened 
him. 

‘ And 

‘ And she is fiancée to some Italian count—some scum 
of Rome—who doubtless wears high-heeled boots and 
paints his face, as I have seen them.’ 

In his heat he spoke too loud, and Jacques de Kéroualles 
lying in that quiet room, recognised the voice, though he 
could not possibly have distinguished the words. 

‘Is that thou, Tony ?’ called out the cheery voice from 
within. It was impossible to realise that these were the 
tones of a dying man. I have seen two die laughing— 
both Frenchmen. 

‘ Yes,’ answered the man by my side. 

We entered the room together. De Kéroualles smiled 
when he saw us side by side, Tony de Muy towering above 
me. 

‘Ab!’ he cried, ‘ it is like old times! Ces canons la~— 
c'est nous qui les ’ons pris—hein ?’ 

I made shift to laugh but the white look was already 
about his lips. I wished that I could get away. 

‘See you—Tony,’ he said with a sudden change to 
gravity which had always been characteristic of him. 
English people—and there are always a few living at 
Fontainebleau—thought De Kéroualles very French. ‘See 
you—the good God wants me. What will you—we must 
be satisfied.’ 

Tony held his lip with his teeth and made no answer. 

‘If I could have seen Rénée,’ murmured the dying man 
with a wistful look at me. In books men invariably seem 
to die satisfied. In my experience they have always 
wanted something I could not give them. 

‘Le petit jeune homme looks grave,’ he said. ‘ Ah, yes, 
I know! We were to have been married, mon ami, that 
is all.’ 

Then he lay still for a minute or so. 

‘Il wonder if she loves me,’ he said in a weaker voice, 
with a calm assurance characteristic of his nation, which 
has no awkwardness where we are self-conscious and shy. 

‘ Not a doubt of it,’ answered Rénée’s brother steadily. 

And the dying man’s eyes lighted. If I could tell all 
that I have seen compassed by a woman’s love behind her 
back I should be disbelieved. The best stories are rarely 
told, 

‘ At last !’ whispered De Keéroualles. 

‘At last !’ was the unflinching reply. 

‘Tell me,’ went on the dying man, ‘ did she say so?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘What did she say?’ 

The Vicomte de Muy looked in my face and breathed’ 
heavily. As for me, I looked out of the window, 
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‘Did she say that she would be content to marry me?’ 

‘ But yes—quite content.’ 

‘And more—beyond I mean? All of it? I am the 
last of the De Kéroualles you know.’ 

And I heard the first catch in his breath. 

‘ Yes—all of it,’ answered De Muy, who had two little 
sons at home, in the South. 

‘She wanted that also?’ 

‘ Yes—she wanted that also ?’ 

There was a silence. The sun was now rising behind 
the pine trees on the other bank of the river. Its golden 
light showed that on the face of Jacques de Kéroualles 
which had not hitherto been noticeable. He was dying 
of an internal bleeding which art was powerless to stop. 

He looked at me. 

‘So—le petit jeune homme,’ he said with his wonderful 
gaiety, ‘ you see life has been worth the living—after all. 
To have won that—although it is so soon lost.’ 

Tony de Muy was looking at me across the cot with an 
expression which reminded me of my first operation. 

Jacques de Kéroualles did not speak again and the smile 
slowly chilled, as it were, on his waxen features. De Muy 
failed for some time to realise that his friend was dead. 
Then suddenly perceived it, and his grim face relaxed. 

‘God forgive me,’ he muttered, and pressing my hand 
he strode out of the room. His horse was awaiting him 
and I heard him clatter away to the front where the 
fighting had begun again. Henry Seton MErRIMAN. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS—THE MASQUERADERS 


 geeorennages was the failing that prompted Hamlet to 
compare himself to ‘ John-A-Dreams.’ Indecision is 
the cardinal fault of Mr. Haddon Chambers’s new and 
undeniably clever play, which is, therefore, named more 
aptly than the actual course of its story would seem to 
suggest. Mr. Chambers has fallen into the mistake of 
attempting to ride three horses at once, or, to vary the 
metaphor, has been unable to decide under which of his 
three thimbles his kernel of dramatic interest is to be 
discovered by the spectators. A dramatist of far more 
experience might well have staggered in the attempt to 
produce three single problem-plays ‘rolled into one,’ and 
it says much for this young playwright’s skill and adroit- 
ness that he has not come to actual grief over so hazardous 
an enterprise. Judging from the quotation from Hafiz 
selected as the motto of his play, Mr. Chambers 
intended, in the first instance, to build upon the theme of 
rivalry in love as a dissolvent of friendship—motive 
Number One. But the mere disruption of that ‘ Oxford 
compact upon which the author has insisted with such 
strenuous iteration, is at once overshadowed by the intru- 
sion of the now inevitable heroine with a ‘ past’ (this time 
amore pronounced past than usual), whose qualms and 
confessions provide a very substantial motive Number Two. 
Even these were not enough for Mr. Chambers, who, by 
endowing his hero with De Quinceyite propensities, 
introduces us to an unhackneyed and somewhat daring 
motive Number Three. Now it is certain that any one 
of these three main ideas, handled adequately, could be 
made the pivot of a powerful and impressive drama. But 
the author of John-A-Dreams has chosen, with rash extra- 
vagance, to employ them all within the limits of a single 
play, regardless of the difficulty—which he, at any rate, 
has found insuperable—of blending them _ plausibly 
together. The result is a curious kind of dramatic 
patchwork, a play interesting enough in_ isolated 
scenes and passages, but lacking to an almost fatal 
degree in cohesion and directness of purpose. It is 
hardly too much to say that not one of Mr, Chambers’s 
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three motives has any necessary bearing upon or rela- 
tion to the others, Take, for instance, the first, observing 
the order in which they have just been enumerated. The 
position of the two former college chums to each other, 
with Kate Cloud intervening, would be precisely the same 
if the girl were a vestal virgin, and if Harold Wynn had 
never touched opium in his life. Again, the situation created 
by Kate’s avowal of her sullied past is no way affected 
either by the ruptured friendship of her rival lovers or by 
the addiction of one of them toa pernicious vice. And 
thirdly—to complete the circle—Harold’s opium habit is 
so entirely superfluous to the story which Mr. Chambers 
tells that it might just as well have been dispensed with 
altogether. In the one place, indeed, wherein it is turned 
to any practical account, it proves worse than superfluous, 
since it merely destroys the vraisemblance of the sensa- 
tional drugging-scene that closes the third Act. For 
a man habituated to opium, like Harold Wynn, would 
be proof against any dose that it would be possible to 
administer to him surreptitiously, or that would be effectual 
in the case of an ordinary person, The task of welding 
his contending motives into one harmonious scheme, of 
making them mutually relevant and inter-dependent, has 
imposed too severe a tax upon Mr. Chambers’s by no means 
inconsiderable powers. One cannot help suspecting that 
it was the tardy recognition of this fact that impelled 
him, half-way through the penultimate Act, to brush all 
three of his suggested but unapproached problems sud- 
denly aside, and to seek refuge in the depths of the crudest 
and most commonplace melodrama. The drugging incident 
is bad enough as a descent from the level of much that 
has gone before. But what is to be said of the bold bad 
baronet’s good old-fashioned scene of attempted nautical 
abduction, with its laughable reminiscences of the Adelphi 
in the palmy days of T. P. Cooke? Even Mr. Hann’s 
moving panorama, with its charming scenic effects, fails 
to modify the impression created by this most lame 
and impotent conclusion, And yet, with all its grave 
defects of conception and execution, John-A-Dreams is in 
many respects the most promising contribution that its 
author has yet made to the stage. The young dramatist 
who can write as Mr, Chambers has written that sup- 
pressed declaration of war between the two men at the 
close of the first Act, and the exquisitely delicate scene 
of Kate Cloud’s confession to her lover’s father, should do 
great things when he has learnt to control his ambition 
and husband his resources, Nor can we recall anything 
in Mr, Chambers’s previous work to prepare us for so 
delightful a character-sketch as that of the elder Wynn 

a welcome protest against the clerical libels habitually 
presented on the stage--or for the freshness of humour 
that distinguishes the incidental passages devoted to the 
mutually misunderstood and misunderstanding Mr. and 
Mrs, Wanklyn, and to the fatuous little puppy who seeks 
to take advantage of the lady’s marital discontent. These 
comedy scenes, so spontaneous and observant, and so 
cleverly played by Miss Janette Steer, Mr. Maurice, 
and Mr. Herbert Ross, give satisfactory assurance that 
Mr. Chambers’s sense of humour is far more strongly 
developed than the last Act of John-A-Dreams would seem 
to indicate. In an extremely difficult and yet almost 
monotonous part, Mrs. Patrick Campbell succeeds in 
confirming the impression that we possess in her an 
actress of distinct though unobtrusive genius. It is 
entirely the fault of the author that we cannot quite 
believe in Kate Cloud—that we fail to recognise in Hugh 
Wynn’s sweet and gentle divinity the heroine of such a 
ghastly life-story as that which the girl unfolds to her 
clerical confidant. Heredity and the influence of lifelong 
association are not to be ignored as easily as Mr. Chambers 
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imagines. But taking the character, perforce, as she 
finds it, Mrs. Campbell brings to it all the subtle, unde- 
finable charm, the intensity of subdued emotion, the 
absolute spontaneity and avoidance of conscious effect, that 
promise to make her the Eleonora Duse of the English 
stage. One can hardly watch the beautifully played con- 
fession-scene without being reminded of the great Italian 
actress who depends so greatly on temperament and so 
little on artifice. Mr. Tree, though seldom quite convincing 
in parts of a romantic cast, suggests with much picturesque 
cleverness not only the weakness but also the underlying 
strength of the poet dreamer’s character. As a lover he 
is never at his best, but he infuses unwonted tenderness 
into the scenes with his clerical father, a character 
realised with delicate art and winning charm by Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould. Mr. Cartwright, though an able and 
forcible actor enough, is by no means an ideal Sir Hubert 
Garlinge, and his rather unpolished method has the unfor- 
tunate effect of emphasising the author's melodramatic 
aberrations. But with all its defects, John-A-Dreams is 
distinctly welcome, partly by reason of what it gives, but 
still more on account of what it promises for the future. 

Renewed acquaintance with 7'he Masqueraders only con- 
firms the impression that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has 
written a ‘fine acting play’ at much expense of pro- 
bability and with undue reliance upon the power of make- 
believe inherent in the average playgoer. The great 
gambling climax, thanks in large measure to the extremely 
fine and admirably contrasted playing of Mr. Alexander 
and Mr, Waring, maintains to the full its mastery over 
the emotions of the audience, and leaves them no moment 
to rebel mentally against the absurdity of the situation 
until the act-drop has fallen. Miss Evelyn Millard, the 
new Dulcie, does not follow her predecessor in attempting 
to idealise the character ; and her performance, a surpris- 
ingly able and promising one, perhaps realises more com- 
pletely the author's conception. 


MUSIC 


REFRESHING contrast to the ordinary concert was 

furnished on Monday afternoon, at St. James's Hall, 
by the students of the Royal Academy of Music. Here 
there were no ‘ established favourites’ to be ‘ encored’ as a 
matter of course: here there was no bad music: here 
the enthusiasm, when aroused, was intelligible, because 
intelligent. Three items were the composition of 
students in the Royal Academy, and they proved intensely 
interesting, as showing talent and promise that well 
justified their place in the programme. An allegro (from 
a Quartet in E flat for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello), 
by Miss Llewela Davis, was worthy of a performance at 
a Monday ‘Pop.’ It was extremely clever and well 
written, besides being tuneful and original. The fair 
composer is the holder of the Macfarren scholarship, and 
herself officiated at the piano, The altogether charming 
result achieved was contributed to largely by the 
sympathetic playing of her fellow-instrumentalists, 
who addressed themselves to their pleasant task 
throughout in a cordial and appreciative spirit. <A 
setting of Waller’s ‘Go, lovely rose,’ by Mr. Harold S, 
Moore, was sung excellently by Mr. Chambers Coleman, 
This was a very pretty song, though the vocalist evi- 
dently suffered from nervousness. The genius of the 
poem is well translated in the music, and Mr. Moore is 
to be congratulated on having selected such worthy 
words for his refined musical treatment. A third com- 
position by a student was ‘Romance and Bourrée’ for 
violin and pianoforte, by Mr. Christopher Wilson. This 
was so intrinsically capital and so exceptionally well 
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played, that we must divide the honours between the 
composer (who was at the piano) and Miss Gertrude 
Collins, who held the violin. Unless we make a gigantic 
and absurd mistake, Miss Collins has a grand future 
before her. It is difficult to do justice to the ease and 
elegance with which she gave a delicious reading of the 
Bourrée. Always perfectly in tune, and guided by excep- 
tionally good taste, she delivered the violin part with 
astonishing effect. She is bound to excel. Unlike blind 
fiddlers and most lady violinists, she does not sway her 
body from side to side as she plays. No; she stands 
up—we had almost said like a man—and herein, to start 
with, shows how well she has been taught. Mr. Wilson’s 
Bourrée does him the utmost credit. It has a fine classical 
flavour, as is most meet; and he has adroitly managed 
to convey unmistakable evidences of pronounced indi- 
viduality. The composers brought forward on Monday 
from Tenterden Street must be regarded as very im- 
portant lurking possibilities; and, judging by them, it 
may indeed be true that there are bigger fish in the 
Academy than have, hitherto, come out of it. 

At the Crystal Palace Concert of last Saturday a 
Rhapsodie entitled Lo Zingaro by Mr. Godfrey Pringle 
was introduced for the first time. Perhaps we expected 
too much. Anyhow we were sadly disappointed. The 
words are—-according to the programme book—embodied 
in ‘a touching little poem’ which appears to deal vaguely 
enough, with a gypsy’s exposition of a manqué love affair. 
For no obvious reason the detestable syllables ‘ Tra-la-la’ 
are interpolated from time to time in the narrative of 
what we gather to have been a double murder by the 
genial gypsy. Mr. Pringle’s orchestration is unimpeach- 
able from our humble standpoint, and he obtains some 
nice effects in the Zingari taste. But his Rhapsodie 
seems to have been almost too complete, since he 
apparently bade farewell to common sense when he dealt 
with such a theme, and his perception of the ridiculous 
cannot be protuberant. Mr. Whitney Mockridge essayed 
to sing Walther’s Prize Song from The Mastersingers, but 
this exacting effort was obviously beyond his powers. The 
greater part of the programme was devoted to Dvorak’s 
dramatic cantata 7'he Spectre’s Bride, a work of which, 
perhaps, the most remarkable attribute is the persistent 
minimisation in the music of any effect which the words 
might have suggested. The Crystal Palace Choir sang 
well enough, and Miss Ella Russell in thankless solos 
exercised her personal charm. But as a cantata The 
Spectre's Bride is often ludicrous in its English version by 
reason of the manner in which the text is handled. To 
take but a single instance from the third number which 
is contrived for bass and tenor and chorus. 

And hark ! advancing steps come nigh, 

And one is heard to knock, and cry: 
Here the chorus particularly insists upon baldly repeat- 
ing the words ‘knock, and ery’ : in sepulchral accents and 
ad nauseam. The absurdity of this arrangement is enhanced 
by the fact that what is cried by the one who has been 
heard to knock is only revealed in the next stanza. The 
spectre dces not, as might have been imagined, actually 
weep ; and for the composer’s purpose the couplet would 


_have run better thus : 


And hark !—what doom the night doth bring !— 

For one is heard to huock and ring! 
The italics are our own, as is ‘also this notion for a really 
impressive situation. Nota note of the music need be 
altered in order to give it point. For the chorus to repeat 
‘knock and ring’ in tones of awe would be most proper ; 
for at many of the best houses a brass plate implores us 
not to ring unless an answer be required. And an answer 
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was precisely what the spectre wanted. Mr. Mockridge’s 
singing did not tend to dissipate the gloom which this 
work is apt to engender, and we ‘have “only space to add 
that, in the opinion of the Pall Mall Gazette, The Spectre’s 
Bride ‘ belongs to the same order of musical compositions 
as Brahms’s /tequiem.’ Poor Brahms ! 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BIMETALLISM 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


Oxford and Cambridge Clué, 
14th November, 1894. 

Sirk,—In your issue of November 10, Mr. Pearse impugns 
the statements of the writer of your ‘City Notes’ in your 
issue of October 27. I have referred to this article, and I 
find that the writer is strictly accurate in every particular. 
Our present system has been established after ‘centuries of 
trial and tribulation.’ Of course, neither the writer nor I can 
enter into a long historical dissertation to prove this. But | 
may state shortly that it was attempted, for five hundred years, 
to maintain Bimetallism—zz., regulating the value of gold 
and silver by law— and it totally failed, producing continual 
disturbance in commerce. A series of illustrious writers during 
five centuries, with the experience of Bimctallism before them, 
demonstrated that it is impossible to maintain a fixed relation 
between gold and silver by Jaw. As a matter of fact, the 
attempt to fix a legal ratio between the coins never had the 
slightest effect on the market value cf the metals; and the 
two metals never circulated together in unlimited quantities 
in any country, but the one which was underrated by the 
legal ratio invariably disappeared from circulation, and the one 
which was overrated alone remained current. 

Mr.Pearse alleges that Bimetallism worked fairly well for three 
thousand years. This is a case in which a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. It is true that in ancient times there were 
two systems of Bimetallism, and they were totally different from 
the system advocated by our present bimetallists. The two 
former systems were tolerable in those times, but they are 
utterly intolerable under our present colossal system of credit 
and banking, while the system advocated by the present 
bimetallists has been proved to be impossible by experience and 
by argument for five hundred years, and has consequently been 
abandoned. 

Mr. Pearse alleges that France kept the Exchange steady 
throughout the world for seventy years. But this is quite 
incorrect. No doubt the market value of gold and silver did 
not vary much. But even thenthe two metals never circulated 
together in unlimited quantities in France. From 1803 to 
1850 gold was constantly at a premium, and consequently 
there was no gold in general circulation. Then the immense 
quantities of gold from California and Australia drove all the 
silver out of circulation. Then a great fall took place in the 
value of silver, caused in great part by the immense increase in 
the Indian Council Bills and the torrents of paper issued by 
the Government of the United States. It was this fall in the 
value of silver which compelled France and other countries to 
abandon Bimetallism and adopt Monometallism after the 
example of England. 

It is perfectly futile to suppose that an international agree- 
ment can establish a fixed ratio between gold and silver. It is 
shown to be impossible in every single country, and the very 
same arguments which show that it is impossible in every single 
country equally show that it is impossible to do so by inter- 
national agreement between several countries, which by such 
an agreement would become one country.—I am, etc., 

HENRY DUNNING MACLEOop. 


‘THOMAS OF LONDON’ 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer’ 
London, 13th November, 1894. 


SIR,—I am sorry that Mr. Radford’s plumage should be so 
ruffled because I ventured to dub his description of Thomas 2 
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Becket as Thomas of London, pedantic affectation. I fail, 
however, to see that he has shown that it was not so, because 
two Professors and an ex-Professor chose to conceal Becket 
under that name in setting him as the subject for a University 
Essay. It was pedantic enough in them. But to be pedantic 
in setting an essay is one thing: to adopt the pedantry in the 
title of a book published 77 e¢ ordi is another. 

Voltaire’s proper name was Arovet, and we believe some 
pedant has catalogued him as such in the British Museum. 
But if he published a book on ‘ Arouet’s Candide’ would not he 
properly be described as an affected pedant? Per contra, 
William of Wykeham’s paternal name was Long, but if some 
one published his biography under the name of William Long, 
the galled geese of Winchester would rightly hiss as loud as 
those of the Capitol at the affected pedantry. Mr. Radford had 
better give his attention to the distinction between what a thing’s 
name is and what it is called, as drawn by the White Knight 
to ‘Alice Through the Looking-glass,’ and he will not again 
object to the mild remonstrance of YOUR REVIEWER. 





REVIEWS 


DR. VON DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES 


Addresses on Historical and Literary Subjects. By JOUN 
IGNATIUS VON D6LLINGER, D.D. Translated by MArR- 
GARET WARRE. London: Murray. 


The interest which attaches to all Dr. von Diullinger’s work is 
rather enhanced than diminished by the fragmentary charac- 
ter of some of the pieces in the volume before us. Like 
the Academical Addresses, it is translated by Miss Warre, 
and is turned into very pleasant and easily read English. In 
one or two passages, perhaps, we might with advantage have 
been able to consult the German, say in a foot-note. The 
author did not like to put ‘the last touches for publication 
to any of these essays.’ But we like to be able to see for our- 
selves how Dillinger went to work, how cautiously he advanced, 
and how carefully he chose the ground for each step. On 
one, and perhaps the most recondite and original of these 
lectures—that on the fall of the T'emplars—we read that he 
had been engaged from 1841. In 1864 he used some of the 
material he had gathered, and even got it nearly ready for the 
press. It was not till 1889 that he delivered it as a public 
lecture. His hearers then observed that he spoke very slowly. 
This was due, not to feebleness or fatigue, but because he was, in 
part at least, speaking extempore. He continued to gather 
facts and notes up to the time of his fatal illness. A lady has 
reported of this, his last piece of work, that he was profoundly 
affected in reading it; and to an English friend he remarked, 
with regard to his long study of the case against the Templars, 
“It is very pleasant work clearing the memory of innocent men 
from foul and unjust charges.’ 

We may return to this masterly essay when we have named 
the chief contents of the volume. ‘ Universities, Past and 
Present,’ is rather an account of some of the older ‘dungeons 
of learning’ than an adequate survey of modern institutions of 
the kind. ‘The strong contrast between English colleges and 
those of France and Germany is well drawn. The next lecture is 
entitled ‘ Founders of Religions,’ and relates to the comparative 
antiquity of different religious systems, the views of some philo- 
sophers that any ‘atheistic peoples’ ever existed being warmly 
combated. There are some curious sentences, and worth 
quoting, as to Napoleon Buonaparte. ‘Had Napoleon 
lived in atime of religious ferment, he would probably have 
attempted to become the founder of a religion. . . . Through 
the enthusiasm displayed by the French for his victories, he 
hoped to incite them to the worship of his person.’ The chap- 
ters on Charlemagne which follow show into what train of 
thought Dr. von Ddollinger had fallen when he said these things 
of Napoleon. Charles considered himself greatly the superior of 
the Pope even in religious matters, although personally a man 
of sensual and even brutal moral character. After the history 
of Charles the Great we have a study of the tragedy of Boniface 
VIIL, Anagni being made the background. The fifth and most 
important of the papers relates, as we haye said, to the Templars, 
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A history of religious freedom some ‘estimates of the French 
Revolution,’ and a lecture on the ‘ Literature of the United States 
of America’ are not in themselves so interesting, but, like all 
Déllinger’s writings, abound in brilliant and sometimes witty 
sayings, which make them entertaining. Thus, as to religious 
freedom :—‘ A new power, not exactly unknown to the ancients, 
but not understood by them, had been brought to light by 
Christianity—the power of conscience. Again, on medizval 
history :—‘ A great fault of the chroniclers of the Middle Ages 
is that they readily represent and colour events that excite their 
sympathy and imagination in accordance with their own precon- 
ceived idea of the way the persons concerned were likely to 
have acted under the given circumstances.’ And once again, 
speaking of the writings of Thiers he says :—‘ The history of 
the Revolution thus revised to suit French taste, had the effect 
of an intoxicating drink.’ 

The essay on the conflicting historical accounts which have 
come down to us of the suppression, by Philip the Fair of France 
and Edward II. of England, of the Order of the Temple, should 
be read for the sake of the marvellously lucid and fasci- 
nating narrative. Merely on this account the reader wiil find 
himself well rewarded. But, in addition, from the student’s point 
of view, whether we agree with Ddllinger or dissent from his 
opinions, we rise from reading stimulated and invigorated. He 
clears the ground by remarking on the views of modern German, 
French, Italian, and English writers. This brief digest is like a 
judge’s charge. He inclines to neither side, yet the jury have 
no difficulty in deciding upon what his lordship thinks. True, 
Dr. von Dillinger observes that ‘all that is most substantial and 
trustworthy in Church and State bears witness to the guilt of 
the Order.’ He speaks of the ‘high authority of Ranke,’ who 
appears to have been convinced of the apostasy of the Order 
from the Christian faith ;’ and he mentions ‘a very considerable 
number of educated readers’ who believe in the guilt of the 
Order. Going on from these premisses and summarising not 
only German but French opinion, he makes out a heavy case 
against the Templars. They were heretics, apostates, worship- 
pers as English writers inform us, of ‘Mawmet, of the idol 
Bahumeth, Freemasons and Gnostics. The enormity of the 
charge would to modern historians have betrayed its weak- 
ness but tothe chronicler of the Middle Ages, who knew nothing 
about evidence or how to sift and weigh it, the enormity was 
itself evidence. Dr. von Ddllinger of course knew this, and saw 
that the more he piled up the accusation, the more thinly he 
spread it out, the more complete would be its fall when the time 
came. That the time ever did come to him was one of those 
things which we may now be thankful for. From 1841 till only 
just before his death—for nearly half a century—he ‘rode a 
waiting race.’ Just at the finish hecame in witharush. It is 
a dangerous gaine to play for jockey or for historian, as 
every one knows, but there need be no doubt as to the result. 
The whole of the case against the Templars has collapsed ; 
and its ruin is all the greater because of the force with which 
Professor von Ddllinger had stated it. ‘In modern German 
literature we almost universally meet with the assertion that the 
Templars had been a corrupt association,’ unfaithful, dissolute, 
low in popular estimation. In Italy, on the other hand, Dante 
and at least two other cited authorities of the first class were of 
a different opinion. In France, where the weakness of Philip’s 
position must have been most clearly visible, all the better 
class of historians have for centuries been in favour of the 
Order. Of England Dr. von Ddllinger says little. We may be 
certain that in the first place Edward’s already apparent weak- 
ness of character deprived the charges he preferred of any 
great cogency. We may be sure also that the English people 
at large were absolutely indifferent. Perhaps if a General 
Election had turned on the abolition of the Templars a good 
majority would have assented, but none of the monastic orders, 
and least of all the orders of friars, were more popular. The 
Knights of St. John, and the ‘ Pauperes Commilitones Christi 
et Templi Salomonis’ were probably on a par in this respect. 
The king, or one of the two kings, attacked the wealthiest. 
The other king had, if he followed at all, to follow suit. It 
is satisfactory, however, to read that at this date ‘almost 
every authority on English history regards the acts of the trial, 
which have been fully preserved, as bearing weighty testimony 
to the innocence of the whole Order.’ A third reason, with the 
mass of those people who were capable of forming any opinion, 
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was that the English proceedings were of the mildest kind. 
In 1283 Edward’s father had performed a similar feat of con- 
fiscation. Nobody cared. True, Edward I. only on pretence 
of securing his mother’s jewels, broke open the treasury of 
these ‘ Poor Fellow-Soldiers,’ and took from it what we should 
reckon to be about forty thousand pounds. That Edward II. did 
not limit the amount of his requisition but helped himself to 
all must have been less than a nine days’ wonder. The tenants 
of the Order only found themselves transferred to the Hospi- 
tallers. The servants of the Knights are said to have become 
the king’s servants usually, until their recent abolition, known 
as the king’s serjeants or servientes. One of Chaucer’s 
characters is a Serjeant-at-Law. The accused Templars were 
sent to the Tower, but soon’ afterwards released, and some who 
were really poor were pensioned. 

Their treatment in France was very different. Philip, at his 
wits’ end for money, scrupled at nothing. Public opinion, in 
the English sense of the word, did not exist. Tortures, burn- 
ings and other forms of cruelty, afforded a pastime to the 
populace. The inquisitor—we had no inquisition in England, 
even in the reign of Mary—put the Templars to death, and the 
people looked on and wondered, perhaps jeered and laughed, 
as they would if the inquisitor himself had been roasted or 
broken on the wheel. Tortures, unlawful, though sometimes 
used, in England, were the rule in France. In Paris alone 
thirty-six Templars died under them. No wonder Dr. von 
Déllinger is forced to the conclusion that the wretched Molay, 
the French Grand Master, actually did make the ridiculous 
confession attributed to him. When he began to recover from 
the rack he promptly retracted his confession. Dr. von Déllinger 
sums up the three chief consequences of the annihilation of the 
Templars, namely, the loss of the island of Cyprus, their head- 
quarters, and one of the principal bulwarks against the Turks. 
The loss of Cyprus involved eventually the loss of Rhodes, the 
head-quarters of the rival order. ‘The second consequence 
was the introduction or strengthening of the harshness and 
senseless cruelty of the French criminal law.’ The third con- 
sequence was the authoritative promulgation of the whole 
diabolical doctrine of witchcraft, witches’ sabbaths, devil-worship 
and every form of black art, a doctrine whose revival at the 
present day in the form of superstition known as spiritualism is 
among the most singular examples of historical repetition. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH DULL 


The Use of Life. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LuBBOCK, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L, LL.D. London: Macmillan. 


In the intervals of his learned leisure Sir John Lubbock is an 
amiable gentleman consumed by a perfectly harmless zeal for the 
instruction of his fellow creatures. Since first he taught the 
world how it might be cheaply purged of its ignorance by 
reading the Hundred Best Books, he has sedulously shown in 
his practice how easy a thing it is to misapply a knowledge 
thus lightly acquired. The work before us explains the use of 
life by an abuse of quotation: the wit of many has been 
employed to illustrate the borrowed wisdom of one. It is rather 
difficult indeed to review a body of advice which fits every 
incident between the cradle and the grave with an appropriate 
platitude and an appropriate observation from the Best Authors. 
We had some thought of taking it quantitatively, of counting 
the words, and calculating the percentage which belongs to Sir 
John and to the writers whose store he has rifled. Then we 
might have subdivided Sir John’s share into what appear to be 
original observations but are not (for there is not such a thing 
in the book) and what is stamped with the die of the blessed 
Martin Tupper. Again we had thought of counting the number 
of words taken from each author and guessing which con- 
tributors to this florilegium its collector most delights to honour 
and which of them he has impressed from a sense of duty. 
Surely, however, a writer entitled to so many literals of respect 
as the title-page of the Use of Life bears ought not to need 
toeke out his thought with alien sentences. Sir John Lubbocks 
of all men, might have depended upon his own hand. 

The qualitative method gives a truer idea of the book. We 
have made a little analysis of two of its chapters, giving the 
form of each of them at a glance and so enabling the reader to 
judge for himself which contains the choicest selection of 
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elegant extracts. It must be remembered that a certain pro- 
portion of the quotations are really platitudes ; and that our 
excerpts are textual. Here follows our condensation which in 
a slight measure supplies the Jack of an index : 

CHAPTER I, The most important thing to learn in life is how 
tolive. This is no simple matter. Life is short etc. It is sad, 
indeed, to see how man wastes his opportunities. Take care 
that your pleasures are real and not imaginary. It is no doubt 
true that we cannot go through life without sorrow. We cannot 
always expect to succeed. Authors quoted: Hippocrates, 
Seneca, La Bruyére, Lilly, Lucian Whittier, the Persians, 
Seneca again, Humboldt, Jean Paul, Montaigne, Sir T, 
Browne, Lord Chesterfield, Newton, Milton, Cowper, Macaulay, 
Southey, Thomas 4 Kempis, Walpdle, Socrates, Boethius, the 
Bible, Vauvenarques, Boyle, Dyer, Descartes, St. Chrysostom, 
Wotton, Solomon, Bacon. Also yr@6 ceavriv. Persons men- 
tioned, but not quoted : Ormuzd, Ahriman, Lord Palmerston, 
Plato, Aristotle, Buddha, St. Paul, Rehoboam, a New Zealand 
Convert. Other properties : The Ocean of Time, the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, ‘ the idea that there is something 
“manly” in vice.’ That is not bad for twenty pages con- 
taining roughly two hundred words to the page. But though 
every page be laden with the defaced and eroded currency of 
speech, the chapter on ‘ Social Life’ can give it ‘stones and a 
beating,’ as the following analysis shows token : 

CHAPTER XII. Every Englishman’s house is his castle. 
Man was not made to live alone. The beauties of Nature are 
a joy for ever. We discuss the weather, the crops, etc. Few 
people realise that conversation is a great art. A kind and 
sympathetic manner will do wonders. Manners makyth man. 
Death will soon make all equal. Remember that any parting 
may be the last. The wise choice of female friends . . . is 
important. Many wise men have been wrecked by the Sirens. 
The most important step in life is marriage. It is not well to 
marry too early. Marriage is a great responsibility. Children 
are a great, but none the less a delightful, responsibility. Let 
them grow up in the sunshine of love. Authors quoted: 
Solomon, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Tennyson, ‘Chesterfield, 
Jean Paul, Keble, Hannah More, Pope, Shakespeare, Sir H. 
Maxwell, George Herbert, Langford, Matthew Arnold, Con- 
fucius, Cicero, Milton, Lilly, Denham, Longfellow, Lamb, 
Simonides, Taylor (Sir H.), Taylor (Jeremy), Dean Stanley, 
Tertullian. Persons named : Archytas, Benjamin West, Homer, 
the Sirens, Rubens, Augustus, Julia, Agrippa, Maecenas. Other 
properties: The Garden of Eden, inanimate nature, our 
Epicurean youth, the Family. 

Time and space would fail us if we essayed any further cata- 
logue of the flowers pressed and pasted into this hortus siccus. 
Sure, it is a very poor ha’porth of bread to an intolerable deal 
of sack. It passes our wit to discover why an able man like 
Sir John Lubbock should have wasted so much energy upon 
these maxims, staled and musty from immemorial use, and 
upon these snippets from men of letters, who very frequently 
contradicted in practice the advice they gave on paper. Will 
a rhapsody of Tertullian’s pacify a discontented, disconsolate and 
new woman? Willa fiery debater in the House ora severe critic 
dock his words of their sting because a precious soul by the 
name of Langford once wrote— 


Speak gently ! ‘tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 

The good, the joy that it may bring 
Eternity shall tell. 


Is it the speak or the gently, by the way, that you drop into the 
well? Do not we all know that ‘comparatively slow but 
industrious and high-principled boys have steadily risen, and 
filled honourable positions with credit to themselves and 
advantage to theircountry?’ Surely it is futile to remind us that 
‘genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. Is it by the 
way? If it were Sir John Lubbock would be a man of 
genius. But who cares? Indeed, as he might have said if he 
had remembered the quotation, ‘ there is one that laboureth and 
taketh pains and is so much the more behind.’ That is himself, 
for he has done what was not worth doing, what has been better 
done already, in a dull and unrefreshing manner. The book, 
indeed, might have been called, ‘ How to be virtuous though 
stupid,’ for only stupid and unread people will get any pleasure 
out of it. Alas, Sir John ! 
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ABOUT MR. HARDY—AND OTHERS 


The Art of Thomas Hardy. By LIONEL JOHNSON. London: 
Lane. 


Something of this sort was bound to come sooner or later. 
We cannot leave our notable men alone ; we must needs write 
their biographies and their bibliographies, and ‘estimate’ or 
‘appreciate’ them, while they are still with us, and even while 
they are still vigorously employed among us. Nothing is 
sacred to the present-day hero-worshipper ; he must proclaim 
his admiration from the housetops ; he must burrow into the 
past of his hero, and drag to light all he can discover. 

There is nothing, perhaps, particularly harmful in the pre- 
paration of a bibliography. If the subject of it be still alive 
the act is premature, but no great ill is done. It is not every- 
body, of course, that cares to be reminded of his earlier 
literary sins ; in the case, however, of a writer admittedly 
great, this is one of the consequences of vogue and popularity. 
It is a fate from which there is no escape. It is a fate, more- 
over, which, in the present instance, involves no shame or 
inconvenience. Mr. Hardy has not frittered away his genius. 
His fugitive writings have been few. Thackeray, in the prodi- 
gality of his powers, scattered stories, sketches, verses in every 
direction, and his bibliography is one of great detail. Mr. Hardy 
has been much less fertile, much more economical ; and in 
undertaking the bibliography of so restrained a writer Mr. 
John Lane assumed a comparatively easy task. A very few 
pages suffice to set forth in full the various editions of Mr. 
Hardy’s books and his contributions to periodicals. These 
latter began in 1865 with an article in Chaméers’s Journal—‘ How 
I built Myself a House.’ In 1871 came Desperate Remedies, 
his first work of fiction, and by no means his worst, reprinted 
in 1889 and 1892. Mr. Lane, in his preface, records one very 
interesting fact. He says: ‘Much of Mr. Hardy’s earliest 
work—I have been told on good authority, the entire work of 
two years—was in verse. . . . Of this work, however, everything, 
with the exception of one poem, was destroyed.’ This one 
poem, the Wessex ballad called ‘The Fire at Tranter 
Sweatley’s, was published in a bowdlerised form in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November 1875. Mr. Lane, happily, 
has obtained permission to reproduce it as it was originally 
written, and its appearance in the present volume is one of the 
things which make that volume tolerable. Mr. Lane has also 
been so fortunate as to obtain leave to republish herein the 
obituary notice of the Rev. William Barnes, poet and philo- 
logist, which Mr. Hardy wrote for the Athenaeum in October 
1886. 

To this extent Zhe Art of Thomas Hardy (which has for 
frontispiece a good portrait of the novelist) is welcome 
and to be desired. For Mr. Lionel Johnson’s share in 
it—albeit that share runs to the length of two hundred 
and seventy-six pages—not so much can be said. To begin 
with, so elaborate an examination of Mr. Hardy’s work 
and powers was not called for. Mr. Hardy is in the 
prime of life, and it is too early—much too early—to sum 
him up for the benefit of contemporaries or posterity. More- 
over, all that Mr. Johnson attempts here has been done before, 
in quarterly, monthly, and weekly periodicals, and done better. 
Mr. Johnson knows his author thoroughly, ‘ appreciates’ him 
thoroughly, and, in general, says the correct thing. But the 
correct thing has already been said many times over, and has 
been said more concisely and more pointedly. Mr. Johnson 
has taken both his subject and himself too seriously, regarding 
them apparently as about equal in importance. He has one 
eye on Mr. Hardy’s pages and the other on his own. He has 
the most engaging self-consciousness. He says in one place: 
‘I profess my faith in too many writers of this age, to accuse 
myself of a backward tendency in my appreciations, of an 
over-conservative spirit in my attempts upon criticism.’ And 
elsewhere: ‘I dare not promise myself, since I have no voice 
in the decision, that Arnold and Browning, among the lately 
dead, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, among the yet living, will 
be held great and classic: but I have a right, upon a survey 
of literary annals, to feel sure, that favour, esteem, and con- 
sideration, in no slight degree will be always theirs.’ This is 
delightfully pompous, to be sure; but still more solemnly 
absurd is Mr. Johnson’s remark (on p. 30) that ‘1 can hardly 
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forgive myself, if I say anything against the [last century ; so 
great is the debt of gratitude that I owe to its French and 
English literature’—as if the unfortunate Eighteenth Century 
could hardly be expected to bear up under the weight of Mr 
Johnson’s disapproval. 

Mr. Johnson is probably a very young man, or, at least, a 
very young writer: had he had more experience he would not 
use the ‘I’ so freely. Nor would he make, as he makes here, 
so constant and tiresome a parade of his literary acquirements. 
His subject, statedly, is ‘the art of Thomas Hardy,’ but poor 
Mr. Hardy is almost lost in the cloud of references which Mr. 
Johnson is so fond of furnishing to the authors of the ancient 
and the modern world. It is as if Mr. Johnson had determined 
to put into this one essay everything that he knows or thinks 
about literature. He seems unable to deal directly with his 
subject. When he comes to speak of Mr. Hardy’s rustic 
characters he must needs lead off with a long quotation from 
Gay and allusions to Mdme. Darmesteter’s Mew Arcadia and 
Mrs. Woods's Village Tragedy, followed shortly by this passage : 
‘The country life has received two chief kinds of celebration in 
English literature : the academic, so to call it, and the popular. 
There are the writers, who derive from Cicero anc the younger 
Pliny ; who talk of Cincinnatus and of Diocletian in their 
retreats ; who quote Corycius senex and Angulus ille; men of 
gracious minds and manners, half courtly and half cloistral. 
Such are Evelyn and Bacon, Cowley and Temple, Marvell and 
Vaughan, Spenser and Milton ; Lord Falkland with his friends 
at Tew, Dr. More in the gardens of Cambridge, even Pope in 
his grotto and Thomson by his peaches, wear this air of 
cultured pleasure and of conscious virtue.’ Of catalogues like 
this Mr. Johnson is too enamoured, and he would do well to 
avoid them in the days to come. We would exhort him also to 
reconsider his method of punctuating his sentences. He com- 
plains that Mr. Hardy’s style is ‘ unaided by his stops’ ; his own 
style is cramped and impeded by his eccentric and indefensible 
use of the comma and the semicolon. Such affectations are 
regrettable, for there are signs that if Mr. Johnson would think 
less of himself and more of the topic he has in hand, he could 
write not only eloquently but vigorously, and so give free play 
to his natural ability. 


AN IDYLL OF THE LATIN QUARTER 
Trilby. By GEORGE DU MAURIER. London: Osgood. 


‘To write in hissing dispraise of our more successful fel- 
low-craftsman and of those who admire him—that is not a 
clean or pretty trade.’ These are the words of Mr. Du 
Maurier in his second and successful novel; but they are not 
words of wisdom, since, apart from the fact that they are inac- 
curate, they provoke recrimination by those who are well aware 
that Zrz/éy, in its serial form, roused the anger of Mr. Whistler. 
Into the merits of this quarrel between fellow-craftsmen there is 
no necessity to enter now, nor would the subject have been 
mentioned at all were it not that the passions which the quarrel 
inflamed are not cool yet, are indeed to be detected easily in the 
judgments which some of the critics have pronounced upon 
the book in its final and expurgated form. Honest differences 
of opinion are as possible as unconscious bias; but when one 
reviewer compares Mr. Du Maurier to Thackeray and another 
talks of the kitchen and the suburbs there is ground for 
suspecting prejudice to be present: for in Thackeray even 
the new criticism believes, while the men who say ‘ suburban’ 
contemptuously (why not ‘isosceles’ or ‘ topographical’ ?) feel all 
the unspeakable scorn of the hag of Drury Lane who, when the 
fountain of profanity fails, withers her enemy by the appellation 
‘ thing.’ 

That reference to Thackeray was fatal because it all but 
compels comparison between 77ri/dy, the novel of the Latin 
Quarter as the home of young artists, and Pendennis, the novel 
of the Temple as the home of young men of letters of the better 
class. With the emphatic assertion, by way of preface, that 
Mr. Du Maurier’s characters are, with one unfortunate excep- 
tion, original, striking and complete, let it be said that the two 
stories run on parallel lines to a great extent. Arthur Pendennis 
had a boyish infatuation for the Fotheringay ; Little Billee had 
also a passion for Trilby, the artist’s model who was mesmerised 
into melody. Helen, t will be remembered, invoked the 
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major’s help to put an end to Pen’s love affair ; Little Billee’s 
mother reaches the same end with the help of a clerical brother- 
in-law, who is little better than a lay figure. Laura couldn’t 
marry George Warrington, because Warrington was married 
already ; Taffy could marry the sister of his friend Little Billee 
and did it. With all this similarity of treatment there is no 
fault in the world to be found, but upon one point and in relation 
to one character the verdict must go against Mr. Du Maurier, 
albeit reluctantly, and in the full consciousness that his plagia- 
rism has been absolutely unconscious and innocent. Nobody 
will ever forget Mr. Bows ; nobody can read 7ri/by and deny 
that Gecko and Mr. Bows are simply identical. For the rest, 
the man who forced a comparison between 7yi/by and Pen- 
dennis did the author of the novel of 1894 real injustice when 
he persuaded us to expect a rich gallery of portraits, painted by 
a master’s hand, in volumes which contain nothing more than a 
handful of brilliant sketches. Surely this thoughtless admirer 
had forgotten Major Pendennis, Captain Costigan, Blanche 
Amory, the Begum, Sir Francis Clavering, Chevalier Strong, 
Mirobolant, Altamont, Shandon, Finucane, Bacon, Bungay, 
Sam Huxter, Fanny, Dr. Portman, Harry Foker, Morgan, 
Smirke and a score of familiar friends besides, whom Thackeray 
gave to the world out of the wealth of his imagination, whereas 
Mr. Du Maurier’s characters are, as Mr. Stacy Marks has 
shown us opportunely, sometimes painted from memory. 

But if Mr. Du Maurier has been praised unwisely it by no 
means follows that he is to be deprived of the credit which 
belongs to exquisite workmanship. His method of construc- 
tion, far from being Thackerayan, is absolutely modern: 
the main complication of the plot is overcome by permit- 
ting delicate fancy to run riot until the thing which is 
impossible and inconceivable happens and seems to be the 
most natural thing in the world, so inevitable indeed that the 
reader is annoyed that he has not foreseen it from the 
beginning. Trilby, the artist’s model, is an adorable character, so 
beautiful, so sincere, that Little Billee (who is Frederick Walker 
and nobody else) can’t help falling in love with her. Similar is 
the fate of Taffy and his fellow art-student the Laird, and of 
Svengali the wild musician. Trilby possesses all the apparatus, 
so to speak, of a magnificent voice for singing, but she is 
tone-deaf, and is given to shouting ‘ Ben Bolt’ in stentorian 
discord. Trilby is also subject to headaches which Svengali 
can charm away by mesmeric or hypnotic methods. Nothing 
seems more natural, nothing really could be more impossible, 
than that Svengali’s strange power should convert Trilby 
into a singing instrument which, under his control, can 
produce such melody as was never heard on earth. It is 
in making this inconceivable thing conceivable that a part 
of Mr. Du Maurier’s power consists. For the rest the charm 
of the book lies principally in the vivid impressions of various 
scenes which the author contrivesto give in a very few words 
and in the tender touching pathos of which he is master. No 
more graphic picture of the old life of the Latin Quarter has 
ever been painted ; few chapters could be more touching than 
those in which Little Billee’s deadness of heart in the period of 
Trilby’s disappearance, and his recovery when she reappears, 
are described. Infinitely tender, nay, almost equal to the 
tenderness of the Newcomes, is the story of the death of Trilby. 
So, on the whole, let it be said that this is the book of the 
season, and something more ; the book that will live by virtue 
of its sweet and wholesome tone, its richness of fancy, its vivid 
power of description. But Mr. Du Maurier is clearly capable 
of even better work and in his next book we look to obtain some- 
thing more than 77?#/sy contains, and something less too ; since 
we hope to find neither those attempts to write down ‘ French 
as she is spoke’ by the English and the Austrians which is 
as puzzling as the Scots tongue was until the Wizard of the 
North made it classical, nor anything so intolerably tedious as 
the religious dialogue between Little Billee and his dog Tray. 


FICTION 


A pretty idyllic story of a summer vacation at Bar Harbour 
is Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Love in Jdleness (London: Mac- 
millan). Fanny Trehearne is all that is brightest in womanhood 
of the rather self-contained subacid variety, downright and 
direct, with a nature as clear as her grey eyes and vigorous as 
her healthy physique. She is modern enough, but more like 
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an Englishwoman than her rather self-depreciating nervous 
lover is like an Englishman. Yet Louis Lawrence, when he 
has overcome the diffidence which makes him at first suspect 
Fanny’s frankness to be mere indifference to his personality, 
improves rapidly, and shows a manly nature enough. Indeed, 
he contrasts favourably in that respect with his rival, who is 
endowed with more showy physical accomplishments. But 
Brinsley is just too much of a schemer, and too exactly comes 
short of being a gentleman to retain the favour he won with 
some ease on his first acquaintance with the shrewd ‘young 
girl, as she is somewhat too monotonously called. Lawrence 
shows acumen in accepting Fanny’s proposal to play the 
game of flirtation. The pretext soothes the wilfulness and shy- 
ness of the lady, and leads to many piquant conversations, but 
Icng before the game is played out it is obvious that both 
parties are in earnest. Lawrence wished to know how far her 
liking extended, and this was his inducement to dally with so 
dangerous an amusement. But with so wary an antagonist, 
whose frankness seemed to forbid all sentiment, it is clear that 
some such external impulse was necessary to clear up the posi- 
tion as is provided in the incident of the runaway horse. In an 
earlier stage the accident in the cat-boat, when Lawrence is 
struck by the boom, has given a salutary change to his medita- 
tions. ‘He believed Fanny had turned pale at the idea that 
his life was in danger.’ From such hints and light surmises do 
lovers, male and female, endeavour the hopeless task of mutual 
introspection. It is true enough to nature, and Mr. Crawford 
in this volume has shown himself a skilled observer of 
matters of the heart. Not least so when he recognises 
the limitations of the study. ‘On certain bases ail] 
men can appeal subjectively to all men, and all women 
to all women. But as between the sexes, all observa- 
tion is objective and tentative, whether it be that of 
the author, condemned to analyse a woman’s character, or 
that of the man in love and attempting to understand the 
woman he loves.’ So we look into ‘cool grey eyes’ and do not 
fathom them ; and drift in boats, and indulge in half-sentences 
instinct with nervous sympathy, till we come to ‘ Will you 
marry me?’ ‘Yes, Mr. Lawrence, I will.’ And the rest of two 
lives will be spent in mutual understanding—or otherwise. 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and Mending his Ancestors (Lon- 
don: Longmans) is an amusiug couple of short stories by B. B. 
West. Mr. West’s humourous gift is characterised by much of 
the topsy-turveycom in which Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Anstey 
rejoice, with an additional graver quality essential to true 
satire. Yet the reader need draw no moral, as the author 
says. In the first tale, Sir Simon Vanderpetter, ‘of Dutch 
descent, but pure Norman-Conquest in morals and intelligence,’ 
is a cuckoo dropped into the virtuous nest of a country family. 
‘ The whole country round had been trained to regard decorum, 
hospitality, churchgoing, punctuality, opulency, veracity, 
manliness, apple-blossom cheeks, and absolute, if rather thick 
and squat, healthiness as inalienable Vanderpetter specialities.’ 
‘Instead of which,’ Sir Simon, a ‘freak’ on the family tree, 
having addicted himself to the exact opposite of the above 
virtues, had become ‘ for the purpose of any virtuous preposses- 
sions, a simple kettle with the bottom out.’ Having been 
pulled up sharply by physical and pecuniary threats of ruin, he 
* sincerely wished he had been moved by the righteous impulses 
which might have kept him straight.’ In such circumstances what 
so natural as that he should become an object of interest to a 
‘Personage’ trading here under the style of Baron Bell von 
Zebub, financier? The Baron, with his well-known accommo- 
dating spirit, and on the usual terms, is equal to the occasion. 
Pecuniary relief in its direct shape he leaves to inferior hands. 
It is his province to endow his client with the means of 
deserving prosperity. ‘Several sackfuls of discarded virtues, 
swelled incidentally by such non-political items as the scientific 
acumen of a physician grown fashionable, and the wit of a 
literary genius become popular, had been tumbled down 
below.’ In these misfits the astonished baronet is gradually 
clothed, with amazing results to his reputation and re- 
sources. The involuntary charity, orderliness, sobriety, exer- 
cised by the rehabilitated Vanderpetter, always in absolute 
contradiction to his private predilections, lead him of course 
into the most unexpected and _ piquant situations. 
His triumph in the field of purity (‘ Purity and Cash’ is the title of 
this delicate chapter) is not illustrated by references to his un- 
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regenerate past, ‘ this not being a religious novel, nor a novel of 
society.’ Perhaps the most sensational of his new endowments 
was that of eloquence. An attack of influenza left him witha 
stammer. In twenty minutes he could get out twenty words. 
Consequently, on all public occasions, the hearers, ‘having wasted 
so much in curiosity, were not going to waste their capital,’ and 
rapturously applauded, while succeeding speakers volunteered 
‘to interpret the oracle.” The result was a reputation that made 
him indispensable in all political and philanthropic meetings. 
The second story has less of diadlerie, but shows incidentally 
that the writer can estimate and describe the marvels that may 
be wrought on a commonplace man by the influence of a 
charming woman. Miss Pendleworth is worth many ‘ Per- 
sonages’ as a moral reformer. Euston Wolfe, an artist, who un- 
expectedly succeeds to a family estate and a gallery of ancestors, 
is semi-supernatually oppressed by their qualities, as exhibited 
in their portraits, and reduced to despair of himself by the teach- 
ing of a pessimist lecturer on ‘heredity.’ He sets to work to 
modify their pictorial presentment by the light of a careful reading 
of the family archives. With his varying success in the re- 
formation of the gallery (for the experiment is not unaffected 
by the interposition of the family ghosts), his own moral status 
varies in its development. But a directer influence, itself not 
unconnected with a past episode in the domestic annals of the 
Wolfes and Pendleworths, is that exercised in healthy reality by 
the heroine. ‘Mending his Ancestors’ is not so strongly put 
together as its companion story, but both will be found better 
worth reading than many more ambitious works of fiction. 
Winsome Winifred Owen, the village beauty ; Sam Crook, 
the strong passionate rustic, educated just enough to enable 
him to formulate his grievances against a world that treats him 
hardly ; David Ainslie, better endowed morally, and drawing 
his experiences from a simpler if narrower state of socicty ; 
Squire Truefitt, who endeavours to combine the patriarchal 
sway of a country landowner with the impersonal attitude of a 
mining shareholder in relation to his ‘hands’; Job Cutting, 
the unjust steward; and Mr. Blake, the straightforward 
incumbent of a cure of drowsy or mutually antagonistic souls 
are all described with much insight in Conscience makes the 
Martyr (Bristol: Arrowsmith), by S. M. Crawley-Bowey. 
The materials here utilised are probably drawn from life, in a 
district where pure rusticity has given way to the uncomfortable 
antagonism of capital and labour. The author is frequently 
happy in the description of rural interlocutors and the diplo- 
matic interviews between them and the squire’s wife. ‘Jus- 
now there are no pressing affairs to claim the lady’s attention 
no devices of fashion, no gaieties and no guests; so with that 
elasticity which is peculiar to the female mind Nancy Truefitt 
threw herself into the affairs of her neighbours ...’ ‘“‘ Th’ auld 
woman can’t hear nothing as you says, mam,” explained Polly, 
on one of these occasions ; “ but she be oncommon gratefu| 
for the cheese-rinds and tea-leaves as you sends up. Why as 
to the rinds, lor, she’d liefer have it nor roast-beef; and, as to 
Vother, we gets better cups o’ tay than any in the country-side !’ 
“ Ab, Polly, why can’t your husband be satisfied ... without 
helping Mr. Swipes to ruin people at the ‘ Cross Keys’ yonder ?” 
Mrs. Truefitt is not generally successful, for obvious reasons, in 
drawing the intelligence through which she desires to counter- 
act what makes her husband’s life a burden, and causes herself 
wifely apprehensions. It will be seen that this is no purely 
Arcadian district, but probably typical of a wider area than 
Arcadia now contains. A tragic background throws into relief 
these dialogues, which are by no means the worst part of the 
book. The antagonism of Sam and his happier rival, and the 
sad fate of the harmless but too loquacious pedlar, are 
sufficiently grim incidents to correct any excess of comedy. 
These reprints, Am Unfinished Martyrdom and Other Stories 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith), by A. St. John Adcock, from the Corn- 
hill, Household Words, and other papers, are effective enough 
for their original purpose, and may possibly prove acceptable 
in book form, They are slight, but there is generally some- 
thing pathetic or humourous about them, with an optimism 
and a cheerful revelling in the vernacular which slightly suggest 
the manner of Dickens. ‘ Santa Claus in St. Giles, ‘Old Miss 
Pettifer, ‘A Man of His Word,’ all deal with the not unusual 
combination of a hard exterior with a tender heart, and carry 
with them an unobtrusive moral ; while ‘An Unfinished Martyr- 
dom’ and the ‘ Murder of Mr. B,’ are farcical in their interest. 
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A XANTHOPIATE 


The Yellow Boot. Vol. 111. London: Lane. 


Even the best of men, when he knows a good story, likes to 
tell it. And the writer of this review knows a good story. But he 
is not going totellit. His present duty is to criticise the Ve//ow 
Book and he means to live up to the dignity—or impudence—of 
the occasion. Notthat that is as easily done as you might think. 
He has already reviewed more Yellow Books than he likes to 
remember, for once a quarter xanthophilic or misoxanthic 
editors mercifully divert his attention from the pink notices 
on the bills with which his study is papered, till morn and 
noon and twilight are as saffron in his sight. According 
to Mr. Jacob Poorgrass, the holy men in the days of 
King Noah were afflicted with a multiplying eye as 
they watched the animals go into the ark two by two. No 
wonder, then, that a mere reviewer should suffer from a most 
xanthocholic xanthopsy. One easily grows tired of the cult 
of the Yellow Gal who calls from these pages to the Yellow 
boy as shallow calleth unto shallow. But it is not tiredness 
that makes a man tell a good story when he knows it. 

Having tried all ‘the moods and various veins of criticism’ 
upon this chromo-gamboge xanthology, let us now review it, as 
the late lamented Mr. Symonds would have said, in the key of 
yellow. Any one who looked at Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s pictures 
might be excused for imagining that he was under a xanthoptical 
delusion. The portrait of himself, for instance, is the portrait 
of a spotted nightcap: the lines in ‘La Dame aux Camélias’ 
are particularly snake-like and fulvous. The truth is that Mr. 
Beardsley scorns to picture any person who is not suffering 
from xanthelasma, which is defined in the medical books as an 
appearance ‘caused by hypertrophy of sebaceous glands and 
fatty degeneration of the subcutaneous connective tissue.’ 
This extreme xanthelasma is the reason that Mr. Beardsley’s 
figures are attenuate where you would expect plumpness, and 
sebacious where you would expect them to be slim. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s caricature of George IV. is also hyper-sebacious : it 
rather resembles a study in viscera. The ‘ note’ which accom- 
panies it is not quite clear to the ordinary intelligence. But 
that is because Mr. Beerbohm’s intelligence is not ordinary. Mr. 
George Thomson’s ‘ Lithograph’ resembles the works of the 
late Mr. Pettigrew. Mr. Foschter’s ‘Pastel’ is a monstrous 
clever caricature of a middle-aged lady with a Bardolphian 
nose. People who are not yellow will like Mr. Steer’s sketches 
and Mr. Broughton’s head of Mantegna, which may p'ease 
them all the better in that it is full of pleasant reminiscences of 
other pictures. 

Mr. Henry Harland has written a story entitled ‘When I am 
King.’ Never has the story of a man who cannot make his 
way in the world been told in this fashion. The tale is a 
singular illustration of Mr. Harland’s peculiar gifts, as Mr. 
Herbert Crackantborpe’s ‘ Study in Sentimentality’ isa striking 
illustration of Mr. Herbert Crackanthorpe’s peculiar gifts. Miss 
Leila Macdonald’s story resembles many that we have read before; 
but it is none the worse and none the better for that. Those who 
find it wearisome must remember that patience is avirtue. Miss 
Ella D'Arcy has done better work than ‘ White Magic,’ though 
we are loth to say so. Mr. Ernest Dowson knows how to make 
use of the charming device known to so many short story- 
tellers. He begins at the beginning and leaves off in the 
middle : and the reader who has been interested finds himself 
in the position of Lord Ullin when the waters wild went o’er 
his child. Mr, Arthur Moore writes a tale on ‘Second 
Thoughts.’ Well, we know all about second thoughts, and Mr. 
Moore’s are no exception to the rule. They seem to have first 
belonged to some one else, however. Taken any way, Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame’s contribution is the best thing in the 
number, It is excellently written, it is full of humour, and it 
ought not to be tested by any xanthopometric standard. As 
for the verse: M. Hérédia’s sonnet has a touch of Leconte de 
Lisle, and though the title is ‘Fleurs de Feu,’ the manner of 
Writing is frigid. Mr. William Watson contributes a love songz 
which only Mr. William Watson could have written. Mr. 
Arthur Symons versifies his Credo. It will therefore be under- 
stood that this is not the Credo which is partly said and partly 
Sung in church. Mr. Theodore Wratislaw seems once to have 
dined a young lady at the St. James’s Restaurant and has 
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come so much under Mrs. Chant’s influence that he writes a 
little ode to say that it was not really such a young lady as 
young men do dine at the St. James’s, but Salome, whose 
extreme antiquity makes her respectable. It must be 
very nice for Mr. Wratislaw that he is able to think so. Mr. 
John ;Davidson writes a strong and tuneful ballad which we 
would praise but for its rather maudlin sentimentality. The 
rest of the verse is not much above and not much below the 
average verse of the Yellow Book. 

Sometimes even the best of men, when he knows a good 
story, tells it. A certain colonel was much given to profane 
swearing ; so much that his general of division reproved him. 
The next day a bugler blew the wrong order. Immediately the 
colonel rode up to him intending the sort of reproof he usually 
gave. But the general was near by, his ears pricked to hear if 
the colonel would use such words as could never be trans- 
ferred to this page. But the colonel only remarked, ‘Oh, you 
naughty bugler.’ Of course, you will understand that this 
anecdote has nothing to do with the Yellow Book: or we 
should not have used it, 


CHARLES II. IN SCOTLAND IN 1650 


Letters and Papers Illustrating the Relations between Charles 
the Second and Scotland in 1650. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D. 
Edinburgh : Scottish History Society. 


Charles II. has fared worse at the hands of historians 
than most monarchs of the house of Stuart. Few have been 
found to say a word in his favour. The cynical libertine, ready 
to sell his own and his country’s honour, the pensioner of the 
hereditary enemy of his country, the Merry Monarch—at the 
best—who never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one : 
such is Charles II., even to those who call his fatner Martyr 
and Cromwell murderer. In these days of general whitewashing, 
when Nero has his apologists, Louis XI. is proved the greatest 
sovereign of France and Richard Crookback one of the wisest 
and most constitutional of our own, none has arisen yet to paint 
a new portrait of Charles, hardly any one has ventured to call 
Macaulay’s too highly coloured. Mr. Gatdiner, at last, in this 
volume of the Scottish History Society’s publications, has 
pointed out a flaw in the chain of evidence which, for two hun- 
dred years, has been used to prove Charles wholly bad. As 
the First threw Strafford to the wolves, runs the cant phrase, so 
the Second Charles deserted his greatest servant in his sorest 
need. The defeat and execution of Montrose have always been 
regarded (vide Napier) even, nay especially, by Tories as one of 
the greatest blots on the fame of his master. Charles, it has 
been constantly said, sent Montrose to Scotland, ready to profit 
by his success, prepared to make capital out of his defeat. 

The true story is somewhat different, and it is clearly to be 
discovered in this volume. There is no doubt that Charles 
hoped to unite all parties in Scotland. He had, as Mr. 
Gardiner points out, no objection to the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, neither had Montrose. Both 
were willing to stand by the National Covenant, but neither 
king nor captain could swallow the Solemn League and 
Covenant. To Charles this monstrous document was dis- 
tasteful on many grounds, but the fact that it sought to impose 
Presbyterianism on England was enough to justify him as a 
statesman in fighting shy of it Even if he had believed in 
it, insistence on its provisions would have been vastly inexpe- 
dient, and would inevitably have alienated or at least dis- 
heartened the great Cavalier party. Argyll, as ever, was 
fighting for his own hand. Scotland could not hold the chief 
of the Campbells and the chief of the Grahams. In conse- 
quence Charles’s dream of a fusion of Whigs and Tories 
against the Independents could never be fulfilled. It took 
him, most naturally, some time to appreciate this fact. When 
Montrose started on his final expedition Charles was full of 
hope that all Scotland would rally to the royal standard. By 
the time Montrose had got to Orkney Charles’s eyes were 
opened, and then he issued an order to Montrose, now dis- 
covered for the first time. It is so important, and throws so 
new a light on all this incident, that it deserves to be quoted 
at length. Its record is to be found in some notes by Secretary 
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Long urder date of May 5 (old style), 1650. The entry is as 
follows : 

‘Order to Montross to lay down armes, leave canon, armes, 
ammunition brought from Gottenburg in Orkney, or deliver 
em to Sherif of County—10,000 rix dollars paid to his use in Sir 
Patr. Drummond’s hands, indemnity for hon. E. Seaforth, 
Kinnoul, Lords Napper (Napier) and Rey (Reay), etc. Sir W. 
Fleming sent with the orders, all his officers and soldiers 
indemnify’d, M. to stay in safety for a competent time in Scotland, 
and ship to lye for transporting where he pleased.’ 

From this it seems that so far from Charles being indifferent 
to Montrose’s fate he took every means in his limited power 
to bring him off in safety. That his orders and means of 
return arrived too late is hardly sufficient ground on which to 
base the charge of royal treachery. Montrose was a fugitive 
in the wilds of Assynt before Mr. Secretary Long made his 
entry in his diary. 

The volume is full of other matter of interest and im- 
portance. Much is culled from the Brief Relation, a short- 
lived and little known journal of the. time. Montrose’s last 
letter to his king, now printed for the first time, is full of dignity 
and pathos. In striking contrast is another letter written by an 
English soldier of the army in Scotland. It is frankly abusive 
of people, country, and climate. With charming maiveté the 
writer discovers the head and front of his own discontent : it 
was the food. Saint of the Lord as he evidently was, the lack 
of beef and pudding was enough to deprive him of all spirit of 
charity. The Scots are guilty of the breach of every enact- 
ment of the Decalogue. Their ministers are gods, their Church 
is a graven image in the eyes of this Independent : and the other 
eight are brcken categorically. The letter is entertaining and 
contains a certain amount of evident truth. If you forgot that 
the writer was a conqueror billeted on the families of those he 
had just been killing, that he was an alien in a foreign 
country, you might have greater sympathy with his plentiful 
complaints. 

To the student of the history of the seventeenth century this 
volume is full of interest : indeed, it is not too much to say that 
it will be essential. The appendix contains the full report of the 
trial of Neil Macleod. By it, as is now generally known, 
tradition is supported and Mr. Gardiner is further justified of 
his opinion that the Chieftain of Assynt was all that—and, if 
possible, worse than—his sternest detractors have said. 

It is needless to add that Mr. Gardiner’s introduction is clear, 
accurate, and judicial intone. His notes are a model to all 
editors, his happy gift of selection has made the book not only 
valuable, but eminently readable. 


RECENT VERSE 


University Rhymes, and other Verses. By Rix. Glasgow: 
Kerr. 

Here and There Lyrics. By E. A. N. Liverpool : Howell. 

The Islet oer the Sea, and other Poems. By H.H. London: 
Stock. 

Year by Year. By MARY L. HANKIN. London: Unwin. 

Idylls of the Dawn, London: Bell. 

Seven Love-songs, and other Lyrics. By ELLis WALTON 
(Mrs. F. PERcy COTTON). London: Stock. 

‘Neath Austral Skies. By EDWARD BOOTH LOUGHRAN. 
London: Melville. 


One cannot be coldly critical with the rollicking ‘ Rix.’ His 
verse may not, indeed, always come up to the ideal standard in 
point of finish, and his taste may be often doubtful, but he is 
invariably boyish and ebullient, and hardly ever dull. His 
‘theological’ and ‘political’ sections perhaps contain his 
happiest efforts. The following lines (from the Credo of the 
Rev. Robert Thomson, Parliamentary candidate for St. Rollox) 
are a fair sample of the class of inexpensive poetical goods that 
‘Rix’ has to offer: 


Wide open, free of charge, at once I'll throw the Universities ; 

To pay for anything at all the nation’s greatest curse it is. 

Free medical advice, free law—the notion’s an inviting one— 

If they’re not paid for letters, they'll be charier of writing one ; 

If we can’t get things for nothing, pay a halfpenny for each penny thing, 
But no one but the parsons should be paid for doing anything. 
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In fine ‘Rix’ hates Socialists, distrusts Mr. Gladstone, and 
falls foul of the ‘unco’ guid’ of both sexes, just as an under. 
graduate ought to do, with a cocksure vivacity that is by no 
means unattractive. 

It is evident that E. A. N. is an admirer of the late J. K. S, 
His feelings have found expression in a small volume of verse 
which is, to say the least, in legal phraseology, a colourable 
imitation of Lapsus Calami and Quo Musa Tendis? It is clad 
in the familiar light-blue cover, with the equally familiar white 
label : and its contents, in several cases, are closely modelled 
upon the clever jeux d’esprit which delighted us all in 1891, 
Can E. A. N., for example, place his hand on his heart and 
swear that he would have written the nameless lines beginning 
‘Of all excuses I have seen,’ if J. K. S. had not been before him 
with ‘The Malefactor’s Plea?’ We can furnish him with other 
instances if he requires them, but this will probably be sufficient, 
When E. A. N. relies upon his own resources their slenderness 
becomes painfully apparent. 

H. H.’s piece de résistance is a sacred allegory called ‘ The 
Islet o'er the Sea,’ ‘ intended’ (as the introductory note informs 
us,) ‘to describe the search of the soul in youth after happiness,’ 
It is in no way striking, but its versification is easy and graceful 
enough. Of the minor poems, the monody ‘ Beside an Indian 
Grave’ is much the best. 

A curious contrast to the last-named collection is afforded 
by Mary L. Hankin’s little book entitled Year dy Year, 
which is full of a religious questioning that finds no place in 
H.H’s placid stanzas. Some of the poems are really powerful, 
but the author has scarcely as yet found her singing voice, and 
there are certain odd mistakes in rhyming, which have been 
quaintly corrected in manuscript. There is a good deal of 
grim humour in ‘An Agnostic Ballad, with its picture of the 
artisan household, before the ‘Sunday Lecture’ unsettled the 
mind of its lord and master : 

You should jest have seen our parlour, 
When fresh from the old wife's hand, 
You'd a seen displayed wax fruit in a shade 
And Gladstone's bust on a stand. 
Mary Hankin’s verse has certain affinities with that of Miss 
Mathilde Blind. ‘In the Night’ and ‘Body and Spirit’ 
distinctly reminded us of the style of that tempestuous 
songstress in ‘The Ascent of Man,’a poem which attracted 
less attention than it deserved. We shall look forward with 
pleasure to a more mature volume from the author of Year dy 
Year. 

Idylis of the Dawn is one more example of the phenomenon 
to which we have already called attention in these columns 
that while from our home-born bardlets we receive little else 
but polished nothings, bearing no conceivable relation to the 
actualities of life, their Australian and Canadian brethren, if 
with a harsher and less practised touch, contrive to evoke some 
chords of genuine human feeling from their artless lyres. ‘ The 
Wreck of the Birkenhead,’ ‘At Molokai,’ ‘In a Music-Hall, 

The Empire Flag ’—such are a few of the titles we find in the 
list of contents, and these, and, similar subjects, form the staple 
of the book. 

Ellis Walton’s Seven Love-songs and other Lyrics are of the 
‘keepsake’ order, ladylike and innocuous. We fancy we have 
heard some of them warbled to sugary accompaniments in 
suburban drawing-rooms, and the permission to publish those 
marked with an asterisk, accorded by Messrs. Boosey, Robert 
Cocks, and other music-sellers, lends countenance to that im- 
pression. 

"Neath Austral Skies is another outcome of the Australian 
muse, with more local colour but less careful brushwork than 
Tdylls of the Dawn. Thus we have ‘John Batman's Village, 
‘The Eureka Stockade,’ and numerous vers d’occasion upon 
such themes as ‘ The Melbourne Centennial Exhibition.’ The 
lines describing the arrival of the Soudan contingent at 
Suakim in 1885 are not without vigour, as the following extract 


will show : 
For lo, there comes, 'mid the beat of drums, 
From the youngest nation on earth 
A martial band to the storied land 
That was famed ere Moses’ birth ! 


They have sped from beyond the Gate of Tears, 
From beyond where the ocean rolls, 

And their faces are dun with a southern sun— 
But their souls are English souls ! 
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And the welcoming hearts that proudest thrill, 
And the cheers that highest soar, 
Are those of the British lines that fill 
The sands of the barren shore. 
In his verses on ‘The Commonwealth of Australia,’ written in 
1891, the author’s wish, we fear, was father to the thought. So 
far from it being the fact that 
The good ship rides at anchor now, 
The launch is safely o'er, 
it is only in the present year that the movement for the federa- 
tion of the Australian colonies has been placed on a popular 
basis. Let us hope that by 1895—or at least by the beginning 
of next century—it may bz described, not only poetically but 
politically, as un fait accompli. 


OLD AND NEW 


Messrs. Wallace and M‘Neil have produced a work which is 
well constructed and bears internal evidence of great diligence 
and care. We learn from the preface that it is primarily in- 
tended for the use of bankers, which justifies what to lawyers 
will appear to some extent a defect—namely, that it covers a 
vast quantity of ground. There is no form of business which the 
perfect banker would not understand, and the authors of Banking 
Law (Edinburgh : Green) have therefore had to compress the Jaw 
relating to bills of exchange, cheques, and promissory notes into 
one part consisting of 97 pages, and that relating to insolvency 
and sequestration into another consisting of 71 pages. The effect 
of this is that the book cannot be treated as an ultimate or even 
a penultimate authority in difficult cases. The puzzling case of 
a bill with a fictitious or non-existing payee cannot be fully, or 
hardly even accurately, treated of in six lines, and the case of 
the Bank of England v. Vagliano deserves more than a baker's 
dozen. If, however, a banker understands enough law to know 
when he may and when he may not trust to a concise statement 
in a text-book (and this all depends on the facts before him), he 
will no doubt find Banking Law of great use in cases of first 
assistance to the puzzled. We have not detected any omission 
of necessary cases, and we are not prepared to say that any of 
the cases inserted are out of place. The authors have certainly 
arrived at a very high pitch of conciseness in referring both to 
cases and statutes, and their accuracy can be impugned only so 
far as it is sacrificed to their clearness. An Appendix of 45 
pages contains various forms all of which seem suitable to their 
purpose. Some, especially the earlier ones relating to Part II. 
and those relating to sequestrations, are both excellent of their 
kind and seem admirably adapted for practical purposes; others 
in Part II. are perhaps too common to be worth publishing, 
but the selection of suitable forms to publish is a difficult 
matter, and in this case the authors are guided by plenty of 
practical experience in such matters. 

The publication by the Sloyd Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland of Herr Salomon’s works, 7he Theory of Educa- 
tional Sloyd and The Teacher's Handbook of Sloyda (London : 
Philip), was no doubt a great help towards the popularisation 
of the Sloyd system among English educationalists. The 
appearance of new editions of the two books may perhaps be 
taken as an indication, if not an actual proof, that the movement 
is still spreading in this country. It is at least encouraging to 
note that, of the students who have attended Herr Salomon’s 
Sloyd courses at Niids, no less than 188 were from England—a 
much larger number than from any other country but Sweden. 
Of the educational value of Sloyd, its distinction from mere 
Carpentry, its essential purpose as a means of formative educa- 
tion, there is no need here to speak. These points are fully 
recognised by those who know anything of the subject. Nor is 
it necessary or possible to criticise the books themselves. The 
work of the leader, almost the founder, of the movement in 
conjunction with his principal helpers, they may be safely trusted 
to inculcate accurately the principles and methods by which the 
movement has reached its present proportions. The reproduction 
in English has been carried out with the author’s co-operation 
and help, and the slight changes necessitated by the differences 
between English and Swedish conditions have all been made 
with his sanction. ‘The two volumes are therefore in every way 
authoritative exponents of the system, and must be indispensable 
toall who are engaged in propagating its practice and principles. 
The little book which Miss Lucy Latter has just issued 
On Open or Cross-Weaving in Paper and Cane (same pub- 
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lishers) is very similar in aim. The educational advantages of 
ordinary weaving are well known to all workers in the Kinder- 
garten, and the new elements and greater facilities provided by 
this little book are well worth their notice. The exercises are 
particularly valuable for training the eye in accuracy of form 
and the hand in carefulness of manipulation—two points of 
capital importance in all endeavours at manual training. 

In The Printed English Bible, by the Rev. R. Lovett, M.A, 
the writer exhibits in our opinion a fanatical bigotry against the 
losing side in the Reformation struggle, while his historical 
knowledge may be tested by his interesting statement (p. 64) 
that after the fall of Wolsey Thomas Cromwell became Lord 
Chancellor. He has, however, worked hard, and as a handbook 
to the uneducated on a subject about which so much popular 
ignorance prevails his volume may have its use, 

Philosophy and padding, the two chief ingredients of the 
modern novel, are happily excluded, by exigencies of space, from 
the short story. Consequently when one takes up a volume of 
short stories, whatever defects it may present, one expects it to 
be free from the unpardona)le sin of dulness. Some of the 
stories in A Butler in Bohemia (London: Drane), by E. Nesbit 
and Oswald Barron, fulfil the expectation pleasantly, and 
from a practical point of view are quite excellent. It is when 
the authors leave the region of burlesque, as in the last story 
in the book, ‘A Life Sentence,’ that they are not so successful, 
and they would have done better to have left out altogether the 
unintelligible sketch where two unpleasant old men in their 
dotage shoot each other for no apparent reason. The stories 
in a lighter vein are distinctly amusing, and if the archaic 
dialogue in the ‘ Hare and Billet,’ an eighteenth-century ghost- 
story, would hardly satisfy an antiquary, it is good enough for 
the ordinary reader, and does not detract from the excitement 
of a very blood-curdling tale. A Butler in Bohemia is aove 
the average of most stories in paper covers and can be 
confidently recommended to the devourers of light fiction. 
The dedicatory verses to Rudyard Kipling will not shake the 
Master of the Temple out of his dictum, ‘ that all minor poetry is 
mere confectionery.’ Still it is not easy to be a good pastry- cook. 
Bookland and its Inhabitants (London : Ballin), by John Ennar 
is a satire on the creations of novelists. Mr. Ennar is evidently 
a faithful imitator of Mr. Zangwill and Mr. Jerome, and is 
successful in his sincere flattery of these humourists. The 
historical stories which have been written about the Great Civil 
War are a multitude which no man can number, but so spirited 
an addition to it as When Charles J. was King (London : Gay), 
by J. S. Fletcher, is worthy of the success which has led to its 
being reprinted in a popular edition. Puddin’ (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant), by W. Grant Stevenson, is an unpretentious little 
story of an Edinburgh boy, not without touches of quaintness 
and humour. The Scots dialect may prove puzzling to the 
children for whom the book is written. These will be delighted 
with the new dress in which their old favourite Rodinson Crusoe 
has been pranked out in the ‘Children’s Library’ (London : 
Unwin). We have also received a new edition of With Edged 
ZYoo/s (London : Smith Elder) by Henry Seton Merriman, a 
new volume of the Nugget series, Scottish Love Tales (London : 
Dent); As You Like Jt and The Taming of the Shrew in the 
large paper edition of Messrs. Dent’s Temple Series of 
Shakespeare’s plays ; Europa’s Moods, by a Pittite, a political 

satire in rhyming doggerel on our relations with foreign 
powers (London: Simpkin Marshall) ; the fourth volume of 
Dick’s ‘English Library’ containing ‘The Tower of La 
Bertanditre’ by L. A. Chamerovzow ; Bourne's Handy Assu- 
vance Manual(London : Schooling) which differs from previous 
issues in possessing a table of valuations ; Chums (London: 
Cassell), the annual bound edition of the popular illustrated 
paper for boys, which contains serials by Max Pemberton and 
Standish O’Grady, and seems to be a very good volume all 
round ; and a convenient Pocket Diary for 1895 (Edinburgh : 
Oliver), which also contains much useful information after the 
style of Whitaker. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 
A Double Cherry. M.E. Winchester. Seeley. 
A Bread-and-Butter Miss. George Paston. Osgood. 
A Family Arrangement, By the Author of Dr. Edith Romney. 
3 vols. Bentley. 
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